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Iris Foliosa j tmme: intiresoin nonsea | DELPHINIUMS | 


Import only. Prices F. O. B. New York, clear We import rare English Seed, Specializing in 
The large truly blue flowers low among the of customs. Parcels from $2.50 up. Catalogue Blackmore & Langdon and Wrexham strains, 
leaves make this Iris ideal for rock gardens or and bookiet on bulb growing on request. Or- Over 100 seeds in packet. Price $1.00. Plants 
edge of pools. Plant now. Price $3 00 per doz. der omy. anlipe, Narcisei, Hyacinths, etc. ae Ae re anne 
Ww. SHREVE ce for Unite ates an ‘anada ng’s e hinium 
——— -  heuanses 430 BRUNSWICK AVE, TORONTO, CANADA Box 3380, ° Pertiend, Onan 


ON 8 SE ee RR Tia ae a mee a ial H. B. McCready, Representative 


Glorious Rock Gardens 7*°%°"° "o™ag se wen Nesemer PERENNIALS 


DAHLIAS oe GLADIOL 
HARDY ALPINE SEEDS from one of the largest - - — 
collections in Britain. 1500 varieties, collected f:om My customers like the quality of my hardy 
the mountains and plains ot the world. Lisés free. og 3 For fall shipment I offer Japanese 
Sample collection containing twelve dis- al riental Popdy, Pyrethrum, Gailardia, 
tinct varieties, $1.00;.')thirty varieties $2.00. ardy Phlox and many other varieties. M 


Rev F. G. Anderson, F.'R. H. S collection of 12 different Japanese Iris will 
7 7 . > e ° ~ . 


: : please you. Delivery in September 
. - i ,England 3 for $5.00 and post charges. “Weight of three 9 Ibs. cia 
poem Renee, sei ee eee = CRESCENT CO. “Birdville” Toms River, N.J. Henry Engel, R.1, —_Finleyville, Pa. 
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Sy, E/- Ffumu PREPAID SHIPMENTS IRIS aS . BRECK | 


PORTLAND, ORE, [jj 
Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ on all orders for Gladiolus Specialist 
received before August first. and a copy of also Mfr. % 
BRUNT’S GAROEN GUIDE for orders Pa BRECK’S LOGANBERRY JUICE 
over $100. Send for Price List. Better than Grape Juice even after adding 2 
Booklet and Prices on Request ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES WB arts water. Case 2 doz. 1202. bottles $10.00, I 


Terms Cash. Safely sent by freight 
per-Humus Co. Dept 16. Newton, NJ. oe bencnachathneeenadaen Ul oreot) Seudeby mellidewse & 





























Unidentified MAMILLARIA | Grandmother's Flower Gardens | ‘ LAWNS & GARDENS 


—erenpaeees Caste) —— Hardy Perennials — all field-grown, strong root sys- NEED MANURE 


» 2 le t ith darker stripe. . 
No 2: eae aay SS tem3 — many varieties two-year plants. Prices $4.00 : WIZARD will put new life and 


3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00 postpaid. to $6.09 per 100 —25 sold at 100 rate. Price-list sent on 


request. beauty into your plants. Ab- 
— ~~ Geme CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS solutely weedless. Makes soils 





WASHBURN, WISCONSIN mellow and fertile. Fine for 
liquid manuring 


Write for prices and booklet. 
PORTLAND BEAUTY GARDENS THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO 


Specialize in 


Oregon Grown Gladiolus Gladioli and Delphinium 19 Union Stock Yards, —_ Chicago, IIL 


I have increased my gardens and will 
HIGHWAY GIANT PANSY SEED have for sale a good supply of planting 


Get your name on our mailing list. stock of the highest grade of Glads on the 
HIGHW AY G ARDENS market today. Write for digging time 
price-list for this coming fall. 
CORBETT, -- OREGON c. C. PIPER 
939 Mallory Ave. N., Portland, Oregon 


| etme | tates | fF. A, THOLE 
(Engtish Hybrids) (Single Mixed) « * 

Heavy Clumps of either of the above, for August —— Bulb Grower 

delivery, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. These 

clumps will make many divisions. They have been 2754--45th Ave. S. W., Seattle, Wash. 
a flowers for the Detroit wholesale market 
or the past three years and are sold with a satis- SPECIALTIES 

faction guarantee or money refunded. Dutch Irises -- Gladioli Tulips 


Cc. E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. 













































































a PANSIES 

“For years I have tried to procure pansies that : 

excelled, both in color and size, and have found them balsas 

in THE OREGON GIANTS.” : : like good 
us writes one of our many appreciative customers. : ; D-. ‘clothes, gi 

Seeds ready in August. Order early. Stock limited. i ? pe a - a 

1,000 seeds, Finest Florists’ Mixture, $1.00. : — 


: : Wesellthem. | Keep Your Garden 
came Merton 6. Ellis Test Gardens - Free From Weeds 


There’s an easy way. It saves the mois- 
ture—makes your vegetables and flowers 


GROW. 
POTASH- M ARL BARKER Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator 
° Kills the weeds and breaks the hardest crust 
Th Td ] G ds F. Tt. Canadian Unleached into a _ level, porous, moisture-retaining 
@ ea. arden Fertilizer H mulch—all in one operation. Eight reel 
ardwood Ashes blades revolve against a stationary under- 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of queued _inite—-ihe 0 lwa-tsower. | Tae 
15 E. 40th ST i NEW YORK fats Weed Killer Ever Used. Aerates the soil. 
oA flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, Cuts runners. Works right up to the plants. 
grain crops, and any purpose for which Has leafguards; also shovels for deeper cul- 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. —— “The condition in hy = —s 
: the soil surface, especially for Gladiolus cul- 
our Flower en for $6.00 on a Oe Se ONE ae ture, is indeed a joy to realize, and the time 
Post d,U.S. Fall Delivery. SPECIAL OFFER to Flower Grower it saves in doing its work is actually as- 
Gaillardia P: G $1.00 readers. cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 pounds, tonishing,” says Chas. B. Raffauf of Inde- 
ris, 4 varieties f $10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, $30.00; delivered any- pendence, Ia., the “Glad Man.” N. W. Ligh- 
Lilium Tigrim, Red Tall ___- 1.00 where east of Chicago and north of the Ohio ton, Springfield, O., says ‘‘As practical flor- 


6 a 
5 Lilium Elezano, Crimson Dwarf .. 1.00 River. Special quotations on carload quan- ists and nurserymen, we consider the Barker 
6 Playtcodon (Balloon Flower) 1.00 tities. Once used you will become a regular indispensable in our business.” Five sizes. 
























































25 Darwin Tulips, Asst. colors 1.00 customer for my ashes. Inexpensive. Write TODAY for FREE book 
Price List Free. No order less $2.00 accepted. GEORGE STEVENS ial | -to- x 
. en ; a's and special Factory-to-User Offer. 


l___Battle Lake, Minn, Otter Tail Co. 36 Hat, Peterborough, Ont. Canada BARKER MFG. CO., Box 9, David City, Nebr. 
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OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS i MADISON COOPER, CALCIUM, N. Y. i 

Entered as second-class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at i Subscription price: One year, $2.00. Three years, $4.50 z 
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Volume XII. No. 7 Calcium, New York July, 1925 
BY HARMON W. MARSH 

F ANYONE had ventured a few ation reacts so pleasantly on working Byrnes, who possesses the happy 


years back to suggest that land- 
scape gardening might prove a 
valuable asset to a wood-working 


force and prospective customers as 
to justify extensive efforts in that 
direction. 
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faculty of cultivating popularity with 
his employees as well as cultivating 
the grounds surrounding his factory. 

















Star bed of Magnificent Cosmos, 


—Birds Eye Veneer Company 


Part of front lawn 


—Birds Eye Veneer Company 








Wonderful Hollyhocks 
—Birds Eye Veneer Company 


factory, he would have found himself 
the laughing stock of the commercial 
world. But times and opinions have 
changed and it is an admitted fact 
that the psychology of grounds’ decor- 














One of the many beauty spots 
—Birds Eye Veneer Company 


A case very much in point is that 
of the Birds Eye Veneer Co., located 
at Escanaba, on the northern peninsula 
of Michigan. This concern is fortu- 
nate in having for a manager C. J. 


To begin with, in spite of the fact 
that veneer plants are generally the 
acme of disorder, with wagons and 
trucks bringing in heavy loads from 
the woods and cutting up the grounds, 
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and the trash incident to the handling 
of logs in quantities, this factory is a 
model of white-painted interior, neat 
in its appointments and with a most 
pleasing exterior. On occasion of a 
meeting of veneer and plywood manu- 
facturers last Summer the main oper- 
ating room was transformed from a 
busy manufacturing department into 
a neat and comfortable auditorium, 
seating 150 ladies and gentlemen, in 
the short time of five minutes. 

A glance at the exteriors of the 
buildings, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, will indicate a state 
of exceptional well-keptness—every- 
thing neat and clean with no sparing 
of paint. 

But from the standpoint of readers 
of this magazine interest will center 
in the decoration of the grounds, 
which has been accomplished by the 
use of well-known and old-fashioned 
flowers, such as Sweet Alyssum, Holly- 
hocks, hardy Phlox, Pansies, Gerani- 
ums, Gladioli, Nasturtiums, Petunias, 
Cosmos, etc., combined with some 
common, easily-grown vines and hedge 
plants. The entire cost of seeds and 
plants has not exceeded a few dollars. 

Birds-eye Maple veneer is an artis- 





tic product and purchasers naturally 
have enough of the aesthetic to ab- 
sorb a good impression on first ap- 
proach. The condition and appear- 
ance of both exterior and interior can- 
not but influence a feeline that the 
same care which has provided beauti- 
ful and sanitary surroundings for the 
working force insures more than ordi- 
nary quality in the product. 


Mr. Byrnes takes intense interest 
in his mill, his employees and his gar- 
dening, being ably assisted by his 
wife. In fact there is a suspicion 
that she is the moving spirit and he 
the willing assistant. The couple 
have arranged convenient and almost 
luxurious quarters right in the mill. 


The plant of the Birds Eye Veneer 
Co. is one of the show places of 
Escanaba, to which its residents point 
with pride. Its unique appearance 
has given it a wide publicity that has 
attracted much trade, and (mark the 
point) though located in a district 
that of late years has been turbulent 
with labor troubles, there has never 
been a strike at the plant, and Mr. 
Byrnes brags that he has the most 
efficient and loyal force in the country. 





Reforesting Cutover Land 


(Written in response to a request in May FLOWER GROWER) 
BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


some 800 million acres of virgin 

forest in America. Since that 
time the encroachments of agricul- 
ture, the consumption of lumber for 
structural purposes, and the ravages 
of fire, tornado, and other agencies 
have reduced this area, until to-day 
we have approximately 137,000,000 
acres of timberland. At present the 
U. S. is cutting timber six times as 
fast as it is growing. 

Apparently our progressive Ameri- 
can has been unconscious of the de- 
structive element in his own expand- 
ing civilization. He has shown a 
reckless disregard for the interest of 
his own succeeding generations. 

Woodlot products are going and 
gone and the value of these products 
is up and still going up in price. Not 
much varying in price, as on other 
crops like corn, grain and vegetables, 
which are found profitable to replant 
annually. More money has been made 
from wood products than from fields. 
We have millions of acres cleared into 
good farms and more millions that are 
scrubby or brushy. 


A\ some 800 m ago there existed 


STATE FOREST-TREE NURSERIES 


If the young Pines are crowded in 
clumps or patches they should be 
thinned; but transplanting is often 
unsuccessful. Many states offer good 
service departments for woodlot busi- 
ness from their forest-tree nurseries, 
and distribute seedlings by the mil- 


lion, and tens of millions, at the cost 
of packing and express. For a post- 
card you can get 1,000 to 50,000 seed- 
lings of White Pine, just right for 
planting. 

Maple and Beech are good but not 
so fast-growing or as valuable as 
Basswood, Hickory or Ash. White- 
wood seldom makes seeds, but you can 
buy nursery-grown seedlings and 
plant them in open places where old 
timber has just been taken out. These 
seedlings cannot stand much shade. 
Strong transplants can be bought 
from State-owned nurseries at about 
a cent and a half apiece; or one-year 
seedlings for much less. Listed per- 
haps as Tulip, Poplar, or Lerioden- 
dron, Walnut yearling seedlings may 
be procured at a half cent apiece. 

It may be good news to many to 
know that special assistance is offered 
to woodlot owners in the management 
of their woods. In a number of 
States, free, or at cost, planting 
stock is already available. These are 
Col., Idaho, Ind., Kan., Maine, Md., 
Mass., Mich., N. H., N. J., N. Y., Ohio, 
Penn., Vt., Va., Wash., and Wis. A 
letter to your State Forester, or to 
your Agriculture College or Experi- 
ment Station will reach the proper 
office. The evergreens are raised in 
long beds, like radishes, by the mil- 
lions. They are set out when they are 
but two or three years old. The gen- 
eral idea is to set out small stock 
thick enough so that plenty will still 
be standing after normal losses. The 
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best time for plantings ig 

as possible after frost is olan 
ground. Eight by eight feet is 3 the 
mon distance for the ever pe 


r 
is not too close for most hardy - 
which go into the open. That figures 


800 or 1000 per acre for solj 

tions. Livestock should be ke 
a woodlot where hardwood hag * 
planted, as they eat the young shoots: 
and stock should also be kept out of 
evergreens for the first few soba 
Roots should not be allowed to > 
dry even for a second, especially whe 
making an evergreen transplant. . 
often I have noticed tourists, takin 
an evergreen tree back home from ¢h 
North woods. This would be a coes. 
mendable act if the tree grew but the 
tree tied at the side of auto, at the 
back or on front usually has little 
or no earth around the roots, True 
the tree is green and fresh looking byt 
it is already dead, though the happy 
tourists ride merrily on with their 
prize tree, its roots exposed to sy 
and wind for who knows how much 
longer. 


The prices vary from the different 
State nurseries but run about like this 
per 1000 seedlings: One to four years 
old White Pine, $2.50 to $10; Norway 
or Red Pine, $5 to $15; Norway or 
White Spruce, $3 to $8; Loblolly Pine 
$2.50 to $5; White Cedar or Arbor 
Vitae, $5 to $10. The list of hard. 
wood species, one to two year stock, 
Walnut, $5 to $20 per 1000; Ash, 
Elm, Cottonwood, Locust, Tulip, $5 
to $10. 


WISCONSIN TREES 


In the short space of two genera- 
tions, the wonderful, majestic pines 
of Wisconsin have practically vanished 
and in their place is a waste of stumps 
and brush. The deliberate plantation 
of new forests is as yet only in its 
infancy in this country, but it is prob 
able that here the best hope of forest 
restoration lies. Jack, Scotch and 
Norway Pine are particularly adapt. 
able to light soils, while White Pine 
will grow well upon the richer land. 
Lands not fit for anything else will 
grow new forests without any especial 
assistance from man. 


Recently in my town our lumber 
mill was torn down as logging days 
are now a thing of the past. The 
RR. tracks leading to the woods have 
also been torn up. Only fifty years 
ago the Northern half of this state 
(Wis.) was practically covered. with 
Pine forests, with fine stands of 
Pine and hardwood. Until 1900 Wis 
consin led all other states in lumber 
production and was the centre of the 
world’s lumber supply. 

At Christmas time many bales of 
Ground-pine and carloads of balsam 
used to be shipped from this vicinity 
to the large cities. The homesteadet 
gladly cut nice trees for ten cemli 
each, but the pity of it was, th 
Chicago markets soon were floodd 
and carloads of trees were never Ut 
loaded but hauled to the city dum 
and burned after Christmas. 
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Roses as Shrubs 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


of honesty with ourselves and 

our gardens, to admit that the 
average Rose is not a sightly shrub. 
The Hybrid Perpetuals, which as these 
words are written are covered with 
peautiful blooms, are not in them- 
selves, for the most part, pleasing ob- 
jects apart from their flowers. When 
the latter go off, they will be leggy 
and unkempt even though fertiliza- 
tion and pruning may stimulate some 
desirable recurrent blooms in the Fall. 

The Hybrid Teas, that are miscalled 
“eyerblooming,” delight us in June. 
Dependent on the temperature, on 
black-spot, on mildew, on fertilization, 
they do or do not set up a new growth 
which gives us bloom in the months 
that follow. At no time are they 
beautiful objects in the garden as, 
for example, are plants of the well- 
known “Gas Plant,” or Dictamnus, 
which will be good to look at all the 
rest of the season after its fine white 
bloom spires are removed. 

Now it is possible, I think, to have 
Roses that justify themselves when 
out of bloom. I have been trying to 
use certain Roses that way for some 
time, and it is in the hope of insti- 
tuting further experiment in the same 
direction that these words are written. 


Perhaps first and finest among the 
shrub Roses is Rosa Hugonis, which is 
a fountain of green after it has ceased 
to be a cascade of yellow. Even that 
Rose can be improved if it is pruned 
a bit after blooming, so as to make 
it bushy, and also if from year to year 
some of the old canes are cut out so 
that the renewal is constant rather 
than necessarily drastic. 

Going with Hugonis; and even 
better than it is so far as shape and 
beautiful foliage are concerned, are 
the Roses which relate to the Spin- 
osissima group. There are many 
spinosissima forms, one of which, 
Altaica, is particularly pleasing in 
flower. All that I know form rounded 
green mounds of foliage that last the 
season through. They are good shrub 
Roses. 

I have been trying to make a shrub- 
bery object of the Lord Penzance 
Sweetbrier hybrids, but they are too 
proud of showing their long and un- 
gainly legs, wherefore Meg. Merrilies 
would not at all do for the modern 
type of feminine dress! In this dif- 
ficulty she resembles Harison’s Yellow, 
perplexingly beautiful in bloom and ag- 
gravatingly uncouth most of the rest 
of the year. Just now I am planning, 
if I can get the other things in front 
cleared away, to put Iris Pallida dal- 
matica in front of Harison’s Yellow, 
because both bloom together, and the 


W E ARE accustomed, in moments 





Iris will use up nearly three feet of 
the legs of the Rose. 


"T HERE is one of the Rugosa hy- 
brids which is par excellence a 
shrub Rose. It is F. J. Grootendorst, 
which in these columns I have hereto- 
fore described, in the words used in 
selling it to me, as “a rugosa Rose 
with the flowers of a red Carnation.” 
It has some bloom from the earliest 
to the latest, and with reasonably 
careful pruning it can be kept always 
in a presentable condition. With it 
I should put such a vigorous new Rose 
as Mary Wallace, insisting that if the 
latter is trained on to a post or pillar 
it must be rigorously cut down from 
time to time to keep it from exposing 
its pedal extremities. The new Heart 
of Gold, which will be available next 
year, is an easier shrub either as 
trained on a fan-shaped trellis in the 
corner of a shrubbery or as permitted 
to go into a scrambled mass, graceful 
in shape, beautiful in foliage, and ex- 
quisite in flower. 

Nearly any of the hardy climbers 
properly disposed on the ground can 
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be caused to assume shrub quality. 
There must be some reason in making 
the start and some sense in keeping 
on with it. 

There are many of the newer Roses 
which it is probably not yet just to 
discuss, but several of which are par- 
ticularly in sight as shrub subjects. 
Of these I can write later. An old 
Rose, overlooked for long but very 
well worth immediate attention, is 
Birdie Blye, which makes a fine, com- 
pact, low bush, a reasonably vigorous 
pillar, a good liberal let-it-alone scram- 
bler, and blooms most of the time in 
a pleasing pink way. 

For low bushes the Polyanthas at 
once suggest themselves. If these are 
handled well they are sightly the sea- 
son through, and most of them have 
some flowers the season through. 
I trust none of my readers will 
persist in depending upon the mis- 
called “Baby Rambler’ as the only 
representative of this class. Mme. 
Norbert Levavasseur has long been 
supplanted by other blooms of bril- 
liant color on plants of fine form. 
Next Spring’s catalogues, if they are 
well-informed and honest, will present 
some new Polyanthas of striking 
quality, and in colors not heretofore 
easily available. 


Mostly I would like to have my read- 
ers carefully consider the shrub pos- 
sibility for Roses, try it out, and tell 
me about it, for the good of the Rose 
in general. 





How to Grow Roses 


COMPILED BY A. J. GEMMILL, SECY. 
Sauk County, (Wis.) Horticultural Society 


OSE bushes should be planted by 
R themselves. Plant in the garden 
or make a garden for them. Do not 
plant in a hole in the sod. To grow 
Roses properly, it is necessary that they 
have sunshine the greater part of the 
day. Avoid planting where trees and 
shrubbery will rob the roots of plant 
food and moisture. Do not plant any- 
thing between the bushes, as it will also 
take the fertility and water, and make 
stirring of the soil impossible. Culti- 
vate the plants as you would potatoes. 
Soak the ground with water in very dry 
weather, about once a week. The better 
quality of Roses should not be used in 
the place of shrubbery. We must look 
at the Rose blooms and not the bush. 
The Rose does best in a deep, rich 
mellow soil, well drained. It is much 
better to plant them in groups or beds, 
where the soil has been specially pre- 
pared for them, rather than plant them 
promiscuously over the lawn or garden. 
Roses are gross feeders, and ought to 
have frequent applications of fertilizer 
during the growing season, and a good 


mulch of straw, etc., in July. Before 
they are planted the soil should be 
worked at least 18 inches deep. If the 


soil is not good, dig it out deep and put 
in plenty of good soil and fertilizer 
below. 


Roses are classified in the catalogwes 
as hardy fiéld-grown, and pot-grown va- 
rieties. The Roses we buy are grown in 
the fields, and in order that there may 
be little delay in handling them, in the 
Spring, they are dug in the Fall. All 
through the Winter they are dormant, 
unfrozen in the nurseryman’s cellar. The 
Rose plant should pass with the least 
possible delay from the soil in which it 
grew in the nursery, to the garden where 
the amateur desires to have it grow. 
Get a nurseryman’s catalogue, and order 
two-year-old dormant plants early so 
that you can have them about April Ist. 
Dormant plants should be planted as 
early in the Spring as possible. Cut 
the tops back to not over six inches, and 
cut out the small stems. Roses planted 
in the Fall should be cut back the next 
Spring. Plant deep so that the graft 
will be three or four inches below the 
surface of the soil. Watch for shoots 
that may come below the graft, and cut 
them out. It is better to pinch off most 
of the flower buds the first season. The 
climbers should be pruned in the same 
way the first year, in order to insure 
a bushy growth, rather than blooms. 
The roots should be spread out as much 
as possible, and the soil tamped firmly 
about them with the feet. The soil 
should then be thoroughly soaked. Fall 
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planting is advised where good plants 
can be obtained in fresh condition, and 
gotten into well prepared soil in time 
to get a little root growth before the 
ground freezes deeply. 


GROUPS OF ROSES 

The two most important groups of 
Roses, grown for cut flowers, as well as 
for garden display, are the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and the Hybrid Teas. The 
H. P’s. are not perpetual bloomers, but 
they are hardy and produce a _ large 
amount of bloom in June. The H. T’s. 
have a longer season of blooming, and 
are of lovelier colors, but not so hardy, 
and will stand the cold, in Winter, only 
when well covered. 

There are also the hardy Climbing 
Roses, including the Rambler group. 

Some of the best H. P’s. are: Frau 
Karl Druschki, white, J. B. Clark, scar- 
let;Paul Neyron, pink; Capt. Hayward, 
crimson; and Gen. Jacq., crimson. Some 
of the best H. T’s. are: Ophelia, white; 
Los Angeles, pink; Madam Butterfly, 
white and gold; Columbia, pink; and Red 
Radiance, Crimson. 

Some of the Climbers are: Tausend- 
schoen, also called Thousand Beauties, 
flesh pink; Dr. Van Fleet, flesh white; 
Climbing American Beauty, deep pink; 
Dorothy Perkins, pink,.and Paul’s Scar- 
let Climber, scarlet. ' Plant climbers 
1% to 2 feet from the wall, if you must 
plant near the house. 

If you have never grown pretty Roses, 
plant at least two Hybrid Perpetuals 
this year. 

PRUNING 


The H. P’s. and the H. T’s. produce 
all the flowers on new wood, so there 
is no advantage in saving all the old 
wood. Climbing Roses produce the flow- 
ers on the old wood, consequently, after 
the first year, you want to save as much 
of the old wood as possible. But the 
Hybrid Roses should be cut back each 
Spring to within twelve inches of the 
ground. Do this and you will be sur- 
prised at the beauty and quality of the 
flowers, on long stems that you can carry 
by the armful. 

The older branchy shoots, and the dead 
wood should be removed, as well as the 
short, slender twigs. This is all the 
pruning necessary for the Climbers, and 
can well be done as soon as the flowers 
fade. Prune the Hybrids in the Spring 
after the plants have started growth. 
All through the season the flowers should 
be cut off as soon as they fade, cutting 
back the stems upon which the flowers 
are produced. Always cut just above the 
bud pointing outward. This keeps the 
center of the plant open to admit light 
and air, and preserves good shape. If 
large, strong blossoms are desired, only 
one bud should be left on a stem. Some- 


times a stem separates into two or more. 


tips, each having several buds. If the tips 
are strong they may be left, but only one 
bud at the end of each, if they are to 
properly mature. In this manner large 
Roses on strong stems, two feet long, can 
be grown. 

Cut the flowers during the early morn- 
ing, put them in a deep container filled 
with cold water, and place them in a 
cool dark room for a few hours. If cut 
while in the bud, you will be able to keep 
them for many days. When the Roses 
have finished blooming, usually in July, 
each stem should again be carefully 
pruned back to three or four eyes and 
the process of fertilizing, cultivating, 
and spraying repeated. In a few weeks 
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you will be rewarded with Roses just as 
large, just as strong, and just as many 
as you had in June. This applies more 
particularly to the H. T’s. 


INSECTS AND DISEASES 


Insect enemies and diseases must al- 
ways be-taken into consideration, but 
these can be controlled. Red spiders, are 
two species of web-spinning minute 
mites attacking many plants, killing the 
foliage. Dust with dusting sulphur, or 
spray with water from the hydrant, 
with the garden hose. For the destruc- 
tion of aphis or green and black fly, nico- 
tine solutions will be found the most ef- 
fective. Black Leaf 40, is the mest eco- 
nomical of the nicotine extracts. It must 
be put onto the lice themselves. Use 
arsenate of lead for all worms or slugs 
that eat the foliage, and the nicotine ex- 
tracts for all insects which suck the 
juices, but do not eat the leaves. Nico- 
tine, and arsenate of lead, may be com- 
bined if both aphids and leaf-eating in- 
sects are present. Watch for those little 
green lice that suck the juices out of 
the tender Rose stems. Black spot can 
not be cured, but must be prevented. 
To prevent black spot and mildew give 
the ground and the bushes a treatment 
of lime of sulphur, bordeau mixture, or 
sulphur-arsenate (9 to 1). Do this early 
in the Spring and repeat the application 
when the young foliage appears. You 
will not have ail these troubles, but you 
may have some of them. 


WINTER PROTECTION 

The best Roses must have winter pro- 
tection. Winter protection is largely to 
prevent rapid change of temperature. 
Hardy and half-hardy plants will en- 
dure low temperatures if protected from 
rapid rise of temperature. Winter pro- 
tection is for the purpose of preventing 
a sudden rise of temperature. Below 
zero weather at night followed by bright 
sunshine, and perhaps high winds, may 
cause a rise in temperature of fifty to 
seventy-five degrees. Rapid change of 
temperature is what causes the damage. 
Shade from the sun must be provided. 

Late in the Fall, loosen the ground 
around the roots with a fork. Push the 
bushes over, tie the branches, and peg 
them down. Then hoe the ground up 
around the roots. The stems should be 
kept dry and have a little ventilation. 
Too much covering may smother them. 
It is not the cold that kills, but the thaw- 
ing and freezing. After the ground has 
frozen, the bent over bushes should be 
well covered with hay, straw, carpet, 
burlap or similar material, securely 
fastened. If covered before the ground 
freezes, mice may get in and destroy 
the stems. Remove the covering gradu- 
ally in the Spring, after the danger from 
freezing has passed. 

Look at the Roses in bud form, and 
then cut them in the morning with long 
stems, when just beginning to unfold 
their petals. Spread them about the 
community. Give them to some less 
fortunate, or entirely roseless friend. 





A Lesson in the Trapping 
of Floyd Collins 


“The harrowing experience of the man 
trapped in a cave in Kentucky should 
bring home to every reader of his ter- 
rible experience, what trapping means,” 
says L. F. L., in the New York Herald. 

“Millions of animals are caught in 
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steel traps every year, thousa 

sibly, in traps for weeks alive te 
gnaw off their feet to liberate thent 
selves, crawling off to suffer furthe 
until death ends their agonies. No _ 
knows how many suffer so. Animal, 
cannot call for assistance. They a 
suffer the tortures of the steel trap _ 
til death ends their misery. [ hw” 
heard authorities on trapping cruelti, ; 
speak on the subject and their details 
were harrowing and revolting.” ; 


That cruel invention, the stee] trap, is 
responsible for a great deal of sufferin 
It is usually concealed under the snow . 
under leaves or under water, where it is 
shallow, and when it snaps on the foot 
of its victim holds it with a Merciless 
grip. Trappers have been caught in 
their own traps, so skillfully do they 
conceal them. It is said that those who 
have been so caught and escape alive 
never set another trap for an anima], ” 

We should do all possible to arouse 
public sentiment against the use of the 
steel trap and by so doing help put an 
end to this useless suffering and torture 
The horrible details of the fur traffic, the 
cruelties involved in supplying furs for 
the adornment of women, are beyond 
description. It would be difficult to say 
upon which kind of fur the stains lie 
deepest and darkest.—M. L. H., Humane 
Education Press Bureau, Boston, Mags, 





Coating Dahlia Tubers with 
Paraffin for Storage 


HE storage of Dahlia tubers dur. 

ing the Winter is a serious prob 
lem with many people. Where the 
storage room is inclined to be dry, 
as an ordinary cellar, without special 
means of maintaining humidity or 
temperature, the tubers are inclined 
to dry out excessively, in many cases 
entirely destroying their ability to 
germinate in the Spring. — 

Various methods have been used 
to prevent excessive evaporation; the 
most of them being protective measure 
like storing in sand, earth, moss, mill 
shavings, or excelsior. It has re 
mained for Mrs. Charles H. Stout, 
the well known Dahlia expert, to try 
a new method which she reports has 
proved satisfactory. 


This method is to coat the clumps 
of Dahlia tubers with the common 
household paraffin, which is used for 
covering jelly or other food materials, 
the clumps of tubers being first thor- 
oughly cleaned, and old or defective 
growth cut away. The clumps are 
dipped into the melted paraffin and 
this gives a coating which protects 
the tubers from excessive evaporation 
or drying out. Dahlia clumps pro- 
tected in this way were stored in an 
ordinary box without packing ma- 
terial, and it is found that in the 
Spring they remained plump and were 
making long shoots. 

Paraffin has been applied to many 
different purposes with excellent re 
sults, and perhaps here is a new use 
which will prove advantageous t0 
Dahlia growers. It is surely worth 
experimenting with, in at least a small 
way. 
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Fire Protection in Sod Orchards 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


In large orchards some precautions 

rains put an end to grass fires, the are usually taken to prevent the 
fire hazard is the cause of no little spread of fires, and many small or- 
concern to the owner of the sod-mulch _chards are sufficiently valuable to war- 

















A Fire Guard in a large Commercial Orchard 
wide enough to be kept open with a dise harrow 





A modern practice in good orchards. Note the 
hoed circle about the trunk and the permanent wire 
guard for protection from mice. 


orchard. A chance spark from a train 
or chimney or a cigarette carelessly 
tossed aside is able to start a fire 
in the mulch which may not only de- 
stroy the mulch when it is needed 
most, but may scorch the lower 
branches severely, and, by burning 
close to the trunks, so scorch the bark 
as to effectively girdle the trees and 
do irreparable damage. 


rant a little forethought in this di- 
rection. 

Where an orchard parallels a rail- 
road it is a common practice to run 
a fire line of plowed land along or 
near the edge of the orchard, next to 
the tracks. This strip should be wide 
enough to stop an ordinary grass fire 
and should be cultivated often enough 
to keep it open and free of vegetation. 
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One other step is often taken which 
is an excellent thing in any sod 
orchard, and that consists in keeping 
clear a circle about the trunk, which 
extends outward eighteen to thirty or 
thirty-six inches. If the sod is broken 
up and no grass or weeds allowed 
within the circle the danger of gird- 
ling by fire is eliminated, borers are 
discouraged, and protection from 
blights and such troubles is given to 
one of the most vulnerable parts of 
the tree. This practice is gaining 
ground and is to be heartily recom- 
mended. 





A Neglected and Maligned Fruit 


(COMPARATIVELY few people rec- 
ognize the Blackberry as one of 
our finest small fruits. In fact few 
people have eaten well grown Black- 
berries, fully ripened on the canes. 


When the disease of Blackberries 
known as orange rust spread over the 
country and gradually eliminated the 
most susceptible varieties, it left the 
variety Snyder in possession of the 
field here in the Northeast because 
Synder was resistant to the disease 
and had many other desirable traits. 
But Synder at best is not high in 
quality as Blackberries go, and has 
this additional characteristic, which 
is not uncommon among the Black- 
berries: it turns black before it is 
really fit to eat. 

Then, when sent to market and al- 
lowed to stand in the sun for a few 
hours, the berries fade on the upper 
side to a dull red which is only a sug- 
gestion of the unrelieved acidity of 
the fruit. No wonder the people who 
buy such berries once are forever con- 
vinced that Blackberries are barely 
edible and certainly not desirable. So 
far as their experience goes they are 
quite right. 

It is left to the home gardeners and 
to those who gather wild Blackberries 
to rally to the support of one of our 
most delicious fruits. Each year the 
wild Blackberry enthusiast challenges 
all the rest: “Why are the Black- 
berries which grow in the woods and 
in waste places higher in flavor than 
any cultivated Blackberry?” And the 
gardener who has grown them long 
and carefully enough to understand 
can answer: “Largely because wild 
berries are hard to reach; you don’t 
pick them so often; they get ripe.” 

Let them get ripe,—dead ripe. The 
secret of quality is largely in that an- 
swer, but one other circumstance 
should be mentioned: Blackberries 
ripen in the hottest, driest part of 
the Summer. Unless sufficient mois- 
ture is available the berries will be 
small and seedy and dry. It is im- 
portant therefore that Blackberries 
be planted in the heavier loams; that 
the soil should be filled with organic 
matter which acts as a water reser- 
voir; and that cultivation should be 
maintained through the harvest sea- 
son. No fruit presents a greater con- 
trast in flavor between poorly grown 
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immature specimens and those which 
are large, plump and fully ripened. 

There are better varieties than 
Snyder to grow in most parts of the 
country. Here in the Northeastern 
states Eldorado is preferred. It is 
hardy, vigorous and productive; it is 
resistant to orange rust, and is a 
much better berry to eat than 
Snyder. 





Time to Thin Apples 


ONE GOOD APPLE IS BETTER 
THAN TWO POOR ONES 


Re smeenprisey as a practice is spread- 
ing steadily as more fruit growers 
come to realize the effect of removing 
a part of the fruit from overladen 
trees. As the premium for really first 
class Apples increases, thinning must 
take its place with pruning and spray- 
ing as an orchard practice which may 
not be neglected. 

All of our common varieties of 
Apples sometimes set more fruits than 
they can carry through to proper 
maturity. Some varieties overbear 
more frequently than others; Mc- 
Intosh usually sets a moderate crop; 
while Wealthy habitually sets so many 
Apples that Wealthy growers have be- 
come pioneers in thinning. Baldwin 
is being thinned, on occasion, by an 
increasing number of growers. There 


are few things that will do more to 
raise the quality of the crop. 

When there are two Apples on a 
fruit spur it is usually a good practice 
to remove one of them. First remove 
those Apples which plainly would be 
culls at harvest time. It is better to 
throw them away now than next Fall 
after they have drawn all Summer on 
the resources of the tree. Further 
thinning requires some judgment, but 
it is safe to assume that the inex- 
perienced grower will not overdo it. 
Experimental results tend to prove 
that a distance of eight inches or so 
between Apples brings the greatest 
returns at harvest time. That is a 
little more drastic than most of the 
thinning now practiced. Most grow- 
ers are content if the Apples are so 
spaced that they will be well sepa- 
rated when mature. 


Thinning should not be done until 
the “June drop” is over, but after that 
the sooner the better; although it 
pays to thin even if it cannot be done 
until a few weeks before harvest. This 
is a busy season but when Apples need 
thinning there are few orchard opera- 
tions that will pay better returns. In- 
creased profits will very often show 
a return of several dollars per hour 
for the time spent. Try it this week 
on a few trees by way of experiment. 
Thin them as hard as your conscience 
will let you, then watch the remaining 
Apples grow. 





Better Fruits Through Better Roots 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


ORTICULTURISTS are turning 
H their attention to the improve- 
ment of fruits through the use 
of superior root stocks. The advan- 


tages secured to date have come. 


mostly through increased vigor of the 
plant. At the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station detailed work on better 
roots for Apple trees is under way, 
and the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion has just reported the results of 
five years’ work with Grape stocks. 

According to F. E. Gladwin of the 
New York Station, writing in the 
American Pomologist, six varieties 
that are of commercial importance in 
New York,—Campbell, Catawba, Dela- 
ware, Concord, Iona, and Niagara,— 
have been grafted on three root 
stocks,—Riparia Gloire de Montpelier, 
Rupestris St. George du Lot, and the 
cultivated variety, Clinton. These 
were planted in the vineyard along 
with a row of vines of each of the 
scion varieties, own-rooted plants, 
that their behavior might be com- 
pared. All vines have had the same 
cultural treatment, the only variable 
being the root-stock. 


In judging the behavior of the 
plants as compared with the own- 


rooted, the yield of fruit, cluster char- 
acters, maturity, cane growth, girth 
of trunks, and resistance to cold, have 
been studied. Analysis of the data 
thus obtained seem to warrant the 
following conclusions: 


The yield of fruit from Delaware 
on Riparia Gloire has been consider- 
ably in excess of that from the other 
stocks and from the own-rooted vines. 
Riparia Gloire and Clinton seem to 
be of about equal importance as stocks 
for Campbell; both returning yields 
much above that of the ordinary 
Campbell vines. It is apparent that 
Riparia Gloire is increasing the yield 
of Concord materially. Clinton and 
Rupestris St. George are of equal 
value as stocks for Jona, while un- 
questionably Clinton is the best stock 
for Catawba and Niagara. 


The quality of the fruit has been 
markedly superior on all grafted vines 
of Delaware, Campbell, Niagara, and 
Concord. Catawba gave the highest 
quality when grafted on the Clinton 
stock. Niagara on Clinton; and Camp- 
bell on both Clinton and Gloire, prob- 
ably showed the best quality. The 
fruit of Jona has been bettered the 
least through grafting. 


« 
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In most instances the iner : 
cane growth of grafted plameee ™ 
been considerably in excess of that 
from the own-rooted plants, In th 
main these are in conformity with the 
results as recorded for fruit yields, 
In other words, increased cane growth 
seems correlated to a large extent 
with fruit production. It wags like. 
wise found that the trunk girths Were 
greater for the grafted vines than the 
ungrafted. 


Grafting did not materially affect 
the time of foliation, nor did it jp. 
fluence greatly the ripening period 
although the appearance or finish of 
the fruit from the grafted vines gave 
it the appearance of better maturity, 


It is believed that, considering aj 
the data in hand, Riparia Gloire jg 
proving the best stock for Delaware: 
that Clinton and Riparia Gloire are 
of about equal value for Campbell: 
and that Clinton is the best stock for 
Niagara. Riparia Gloire for Concord 
seems to offer more promise than the 
other stocks. The choice lies between 
Clinton and St. George for Jong 
while Catawba on Clinton far sur. 
passes all other combinations. 





Cultivation at Harvest Time 


b hme conservation of soil moisture 
is one of the important effects of 
cultivation. In July and August the 
water supply in the soil is at a mini- 
mum and with certain small fruit 
crops cultivation is highly important. 


Raspberries and _ Blackberries in 
particular are likely to ripen in hot 
weather when lack of water may seri- 
ously curtail the crop. Berries some 
times shrivel up and fail to ripen; 
again they may merely fail to reach 
their usual size. These drought- 
stricken berries have just as many 
seeds as they would have if they had 
reached full size. Furthermore it 
takes only a slight reduction in the 
diameter of a berry to reduce its bulk 
by one-half. That is why small ber- 
ries so often are dry and seedy, lack- 
ing the delicate flavor of fully matured 
fruit. 


The remedy is an increase in the 
moisture supply as harvest time ap- 
proaches; either through irrigation or 
more careful tillage. Since it is usu- 
ally impossible to irrigate Raspberry 
and Blackberry plantations, thorough 
and persistent cultivation is the only 
treatment available. 


When the rush of the picking sea- 
son is on the temptation is strong to 
stop cultivation entirely; but when 
pickers have trodden the soil and de 
stroyed the dust-mulch, the daily loss 
of water is greatly increased. Berry 
growers of long experience have found 
that frequent cultivation through the 
harvest season results in a larger crop 
of finer fruit. The practice of fol- 
lowing the pickers with the cultivator 
should be far more common. 
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Bagging and Girdling Grapes 


OME unusually fine Grapes may be 
S grown by placing paper bags over 
the clusters when the Grapes are about 
the size of Peas and keeping them on 
until the Grapes are mature. Clus- 
ters grown in bags are clean and free 
of insect and disease troubles and the 
Grapes have thinner skins than those 


_ grown in the open. 


Ordinary one-pound — aneer 
from the grocery store may be 
a The corner of each bag should 
be cut away to make a small hole for 
drainage. Otherwise water may col- 
lect in the bag and cause it to tear or 
fall apart at the seam. The bags 
should be tied or pinned in place. 


If, in addition, the cane is girdled 
back of the cluster, the Grapes at ma- 
turity will be considerably above nor- 
mal in size. Girdling consists in the 
removal of a ring of bark about a 
quarter of an inch or so in width. To 
be entirely effective, girdling should 
be done soon after the Grapes are set. 

If all the canes on a vine were 
girdled each year the plant might be 
seriously injured. But it is safe to 
girdle one or two canes on each vine. 

Girdling and bagging Grapes are 
not profitable practices on a com- 
mercial scale—there is too much labor 
connected with it. But the small-scale 
fruit grower can do many things 
which the professional fruit grower 
cannot afford to do and therein lies 
one of the great advantages of fruit- 
growing as a hobby. The amateur 
fruit grower may have, at small ex- 
pense, many things which cannot be 
purchased on the market. 





Have You Thinned 
Your Favorite Plums? 


HEN Plums hang in clusters, as 
they so often do, thinning will 


. probably do more to save and improve 


the crop than anything else that can 
be done. Peaches, too, are inclined 
to set in clusters, especially when 
proper pruning has been neglected. 
A little attention now will effect a 
great improvement in the size and 
quality of the fruit. 


The Plums on a heavily laden branch 
should be thinned until each Plum has 
room enough to reach full size with- 
out rubbing against its neighbors. It 
is distressing to have a fine crop rot 
on the tree before the Plums ripen, 
and brown rot is always awaiting a 
favorable opportunity to run through 
a Plum crop that hangs in ropes and 
clusters. Such clusters cannot be 
sprayed effectively and the Plums re- 
main damp for some time after a rain 
or heavy dew, furnishing ideal condi- 
tions for the growth and spread of 
the disease. 

Unless you thin those Plums this 
evening you may never get it done. 
Take off as many as you can force 
yourself to remove, then ask some one 
else to remove about as many more. 
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Never look at the ground when thin- 
ning Plums—that is fatal to success. 

It is easier to thin Peaches than 
some other fruits. There are no fruit 
spurs to be broken, but injury to the 
bearing shoots should be avoided. 
Peaches should be so thinned that they 
will hang well apart at harvest time. 

For best results the thinning of any 
fruit should be done when the fruit is 
small, but fruit that is thinned shortly 
before harvest time will be materially 
improved. 





Leafspot of Plum and Cherry 


The leaves of Cherry trees often 
become badly spotted in midsummer 
from this disease and sometimes the 
leaves turn yellow and fall, leaving 
the trees without foliage. Trees may 
die as a result of such defoliation. It 
will at least greatly weaken any tree. 
On Plum trees this pest more often 
produces spots, which later fall out to 
give the familiar “shot-hole” effect. 

Both these troubles are due to the 
same fungous disease which lives over 
Winter on fallen leaves. In late May 
or early June spores are ejeeted from 
the old leaves on the ground and they 
infect the leaves on the trees to pro- 
duce purplish leaf spots a few days 
later. As these spots develop with the 
season the symptoms described above 
appear. It usually does more damage 
to the Cherry than to the Plum, and 
Plums are seldom sprayed especially 
for this trouble. 


The disease on the Cherry may be 
controlled by spraying with lime sul- 
phur solution (liquid lime sulphur 1 
gal. in 50 gals. water, or dry lime sul- 
phur 4 lbs. in 50 gals. water). Where 
leaf spot has been troublesome in 
former years it will be well to spray 
three times: 

1. Soon after the petals fall 

2. Two weeks later 

3. After the fruit is harvested. 





The Fruit Crop 


Conditions in general point toward 
a good fruit crop this year all over the 
country. This is a Baldwin year in 
New York and most Northeastern 
sections, and, while some Baldwin 
trees will not bear, fruit growers ex- 
pect the Apple markets to be well sup- 
plied. 

The season started with a good blos- 
som in nearly every section and 
weather conditions were generally 
favorable to a good “set” of Apples. 
A part of the Apple crop was dropped 
from the trees in June, however, and 
just how large a crop is left after 
the June drop is uncertain. 

Peaches, Plums, and sweet Cherries 
in most parts of the country came 
through the cold weather of early 
Spring with enough live buds for at 
least a fair crop. The buds of certain 
varieties of sour Cherries were killed 
in parts of New England and New 
York. 
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Spraying Grapes 


Grapes are attacked by a number of 
pests, but the most serious are the 
fungous diseases:—Black Rot, Downy 
Mildew, and Powdery Mildew. These 
diseases can be controlled by spraying 
at the proper time with Bordeaux 
mixture (4-4-40). 

Black Rot is responsible for the 
rotting of Grapes on the vine and it is 
more prevalent than the other dis- 
eases. Grapes are sometimes grown 
for years without much trouble from 
Black Rot but once it gains a foothold 
some spraying is necessary to pro- 
duce clean crops. Infected Grapes do 
not fall from the vine but dry up to 
form the mummied Grapes familiar to 
most gardeners. 


Both the mildews attack the leaves, 
shoots, and berries. They form downy 
or powdery areas on the leaves, hence 
their names. Downy Mildew seems to 
be most common and when the season 
is favorable it may be quite destruc- 
tive. Infected berries are solid and 
fail to ripen properly, while the skins 
cling tightly and refuse to slip off in 
the usual way. 

Two applications of Bordeaux mix- 
ture will usually give satisfactory con- 
trol of all three of these diseases. The 
first spray should be applied when the 
new shoots are six to ten inches long 
and the second soon after the berries 
are set. 





The Way to Grow Wisterias 


Wisterias which do not climb naturally 
are usually supported on trellises or 
grown on rods or frames attached to 
buildings. This means that they have to 
be more or less pruned every year and in 
this way lose much of their flowering 
wood and often have a stiff and unnat- 
ural appearance. How to grow them nat- 
urally can be seen from a plant of the 
white Japanese Wisteria growing close 
to the Centre Street gate of the Arbore- 
tum. This was planted many years ago 
in what was then a nursery and has 
been allowed to grow naturally over some’ 
tall bushes close to the drive into the 
Arboretum; it now extends over a large 
area and this year, as in many past sea- 
sons, the whole plant is loaded down 
with its long racemes of flowers. It is 
now one of the most beautiful and inter- 
esting objects in the Arboretum, and well 
worth the attention of all persons who 
like to see plants growing naturally and 
as they grow in their native countries 
as wild plants. 


(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 





A large number of library subscrip- 
tions have come into this office of re- 
cent weeks and friends of THE FLOWER 
GROWER can do this magazine a_de- 
cided favor by calling attention of 
their local libraries to this magazine 
if it is not already on their reading 
tables. Several representative samples 
will be furnished to libraries on re- 
quest, so that the reading public may 
get acquainted. 
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One Way to Propagate 
Delphiniums---By Moles 


BY FRANCES MANN LEISER, (Wash.) 


MONG my Delphiniums, a year 
A ago last Summer, were two 
clumps just alike, and far su- 
’ perior to the rest. I was anxious to 
divide them and work up a stock of 
these special kinds, but was discour- 
aged by an experienced gardener who 
said that Delphiniums resented mov- 
ing and division, particularly division, 
and that I would get far less bloom 
the coming year if I were to attempt 
it. However, when the snow melted 
in the Spring, and I went exploring to 
learn how my plants had wintered, 
and to look for new growth, I discov- 
ered that one of the plants had been 
eaten off, just below the surface of 
the ground, by a gopher or mole. 
The clump broke up into 14 little 
pieces—just dead pieces of last year’s 
stalks with sprouts at the base, and 
not over one-quarter inch of root on 
any of the pieces. 


I felt that I couldn’t lose my pre- 
cious plant, so placed the pieces in a 
small box of pure sand—with the 
sprouts just below the surface, wet 
this thoroughly, placed it in a hot bed, 
and kept it well watered at all times. 
Every piece started to put out leaves, 
two or three died after a short time, 
but in May, when the time came to set 
out my Salvia, seedling Dahlias, etc., 
I had eleven sturdy little, well rooted 
Delphiniums to transplant—which I 
put directly into a well prepared gar- 
den bed. All bloomed; most of them 
again and again—as I kept them well 
cut—and when the frost took the last 
blooms in the Fall, I found I had cut 
at least four times the amount of 
bloom from these small plants as the 
undisturbed clump had yielded. ‘While 
there is life there is hope.” 

I suppose concise directions for the 
above method should read something 
like this: “First catch your mole— 
induce him to chew the roots off of the 
clump to be divided, just below the 
surface of the ground—etc.” : 

But, seriously, speaking of gopher 
and moles, I have a very satisfactory 
method of keeping them in check, 
here, and the place was over-run with 
them when I commenced gardening 
here three years ago. They seem par- 
ticularly fond of Tulip bulbs, the long 
tap roots of Oriental Poppies, Can- 
terbury Bells, and garden Peas, often 
. pulling the vines and young pods of 
the latter down into their holes or 
runways. I keep a sharp look-out 
each morning for any sign of the little 
beasts—often a fresh mound of dirt 
is visible, but at other times the only 
sign will be a wilted appearance of the 
Poppy or Campanula leaves—the 
plants of which will lift right out of 
the ground, being chewed off any- 
where from the surface of the ground 
to four inches below. I locate the 


runway which may easily be done 
by poking with a long sharp stick 
or piece of metal all around the fresh 
mound of dirt, or if a plant has been 
destroyed I take out a shovel full or 
two of dirt, and the runway can be 
plainly seen on both sides of the hole 
thus dug. Into this runway I place 
a slice or two of carrot—potato or 
parsnip, into which I have rubbed a 
slight sprinkling of a mixture of 
strychnine and saccharine. This can 
be obtained at a drug store or from 
your county agent, and a_ small 
amount kept in a small perforated 
topped spice can with the lid pasted 
on, is always handy and easily applied. 
Label plainly and if there are kiddies 
about keep on a high shelf or under 
lock and key. After placing the 
poisoned vegetable in hole or runway 
leave them open so the light enters 
the run. The little animal comes to 


‘close up the opening, finds and eats 


the vegetables and in 99% of the 
cases you are not bothered again—in 
the same place or by the same animal. 
At times, returning within 15 minutes 
after the bait was placed in the hole, 
I have found the little animal dead— 
within a foot or two of where the 
poison was placed. 





Flowers in the Northland 


ROM Southern California,—from 

the East and from the West,— 
come bright, glowing articles by 
flower enthusiasts about their garden 
successes. With one or two excep- 
tions, I have never seen anything from 
Canada, (which has been designated 
“Our Lady of the Snows”). South- 
erners coming to Canada for a visit 
bring the warmest of clothing and 
furs, even in July, and they surely 
have a warm reception awaiting them. 


The first day of November, 1924, 
in Southern Ontario, there had been 
only one frost and that light. The 
gardens were bright with Roses, 
Snapdragons, Petunias, 
Scarlet Salvia, Sweet Alyssum, and 
many other flowers; besides the gor- 
geous ’Mums that belong to this 
season, and “skitters are a-hummin’ 
on de Honeysuckle vines” that are 
still covered with fragrant blossoms. 


In the distance, a row of Poplars 
look like tall, yellow candles throwing 
off a smoky haze that veils the land- 
scape with a purple mist, and we see 
through it the trees flaming with 
vivid hues that gaily rival the blos- 
soms of the gardens. No oriental rug 
was ever woven with more beautiful 
shades, or more artistic designs than 
Nature’s artists have painted the 
leaves this Fall. The gnomes have 
caught the deep crimson for their dye- 


Marigolds, , 
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pots from the red gleams of the settin 
sun across the waters of the lake, The 
purple shades they gathered from the 
crushed berries that so abundantly 
abound. The yellow and orange, they 
gleaned from the gold at the foot of 
the rainbow. 

Then Jack Frost, the master artist 
came along with his brush and touched 
the Elm and Hickory very lightly, and 
the leaves turned a chocolate brown 
Then he put a splash of gold here 
and a bit of red there, to brighten up 
the spots that appeared too sombre: 
the Oak perhaps receiving more vivid 
coloring than any of the others. The 
soft Maples look as though they had 
been dipped in a pot of pure gold, 

Boston Ivy, Sumac and Virginia 
Creeper have been tinted in rose, and 
exposed to the sun’s rays to deepen, 
The moonbeams even had a part in 
this wonderful blending of colors, 
They acted as a bleach and the 
morning mists washed away any dye 
that had been too concentrated. On 
some of the leaves of the Boston Ivy 
that clings to the house, is an iri- 
descent sheen that may have been re- 
flected from the Purple Martins and 
Doves that were around all Summer. 


Soft, balmy breezes and _ glorious 
sunshine have been with us all 
through October, and Roses were as 
plentiful as in any month except July, 
when the Ramblers and Hybrid Per- 
petuals were at their best. 


A southerner, teaching in town, was 
so amazed to find that we could grow 
hot-house Roses successfully in our 
gardens in Ontario without even put- 
ting winter overcoats on them; and to 
have twenty-one Roses and buds of 
the Gruss An Teplitz on one stem this 
year in October; and pick lovely fra- 
grant blooms as late in 1923 as the 
28th of November; that it was not 
easy for her to believe. 


Acres and acres of tall Tobacco 
plants—just like they had in her 
southern home—was also a source of 
much surprise. Peanuts and Cotton 
have also been grown by several and 
a short distance away Cacti grow wild. 


In Northern Ontario they have very 
cold Winters, but they are able to 
grow wonderful flowers during their 
short Summers. Long days of bright 
sunshine are so exhilarating that the 
flowers fairly romp with joy from the 
beginning of June until frost blights 
their young lives. It is said that 
nowhere, except in catalogues, do such 
huge Sweet Peas and Perennials grow. 

Perhaps there is magic in the warm, 
white blanket that covers the land of 
“Our Lady of the Snows” so snugly 
all through the Winter. 


Mrs. R. W. LEADER 


Southern Ontario, where Mrs. 
Leader is located, has one of the best 
all around climates in the world, and 
is not a cold country. Canada covers 
a very wide extent of territory, only 4 
part of which is extremely cold. 
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Seasonable Work for July 


Northwestern States and B. C. 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


to sow Early Cabbage and Cauli- 

flower for use next Spring. Give 
.the ground a good dressing of lime, 
and sow in shallow drills, afterwards 
water well, and cover with fish net- 
ting, or branches, as a_ protection 
against birds. 


Tie: last week in July is best time 


supply green onions next Spring. Also 
sow Ailsa Craig for “sets.” 

It is best time now to start new 
plantations of Water Cress from cut- 
tings. 

If you have any empty frames, that 
were used as hotbeds early in the year, 
you can get a very late crop of Beans, 
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Also sow a batch of Endive in shal- 
low drills; Radishes, Lettuce, Turnips, 
Early Carrots, and Globe Beets. Sow 
American Land Cress now, for use 
early next Spring, also Winter Rad- 
ishes. 

Sow Pansies, Violas, Silenes, Stocks, 
Forget-me-nots, Pinks, and Border 
Carnations for next year. You can 
still sow Polyanthes, and Primulas, in 
variety, Aubrietia, Alyssum, Sweet 
Williams, Valerian, Tree Lupins, and 
Hollyhocks, also Snapdragons for win- 
tering through in cold frames. All 
these can be sown in drills outside, 
and it is a good plan to fill the drills 
with water before sowing, as this 
helps germination. 

Sow Cyclamen, Primula Malacoides, 
and P. Kewensis now for greenhouse 
flowering next Spring; also Schizan- 
thus, Clarkia, and Nemesia for fall 
flowering indoors. 

In the vegetable garden early Leeks 
will be ready for blanching. Mar- 
rows, Cucumbers, and Melons will need 
pinching, as shown in the diagram, to 
develop large fruit. If any of these 
fail to set properly, go over the flow- 
ers with a Camel hair brush, and pol- 
linate them. 


Sow White Lisbon Onions now, to 


by sowing now. Set three Beans in 
each hole, and set them eight inches 
apart; then keep well watered all 
Summer. Late in Fall, when frosts 
are expected, place on the sashes and 
you will get Beans long after they are 
over outside. 

It is time to layer Carnations now. 
Also a good time to sow the new hy- 
brid Pinks, “Allwoodi,” which come 
fairly true from seed. 

Dry off Pelargoniums about this 
time, and after the woou is well 
ripened, cut them back, and use the 
surplus wood for cuttings. 

Sow Gesnerias this month, for flow- 
ering in the Greenhouse early next 
Spring. 

Keep the laterals of Sweet Peas cut 
away, to produce fine flowers late in 
the year, and feed with manure-water. 
If you have any vacant land that you 
do not intend to use again this year. 
sow it to Vetches, Red Clover, or 
Agricultural Mustard, to make green 
manure, later on. 

Cut back Broom after flowering, 
also Delphiniums, and iyrethrum, to 
get flowers later in the year. 

Transplant Cinerarias, and Prim- 
ulas, from the seed pans, into boxes. 

Rest the Belladonna Lily for next 
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few weeks, then start again, and feed 
with weak manure-water. 

If any repotting is necessary, now 
is the time to do it. 

Keep side shoots removed from To- 
mato plants, and any foliage that pre- 
vents them from ripening properly. 
Also feed with manure-water. 

A good way of growing Straw- 
berries, where space is limited, is 
shown in the diagram, at (1). This 
is an old barrel, with holes cut in the 
sides, and filled with good soil. Plants 
are set in the holes as the barrel is 
filled up, also planted on top. The 
drainpipe is for feeding manure-water 
when the fruit is set. 





Norway Pine Seed in Minnesota 


In the -Fall of 1924 at Cloquet, 
Minn., the Experiment Station ex- 
tracted Norway Pine seed from 500 
bushels of cones. These trees bearing 
cones only at irregular intervals of 
several years is the cause of their 
high cost at nurseries. 

The Norway Pine, or Red Pine, is 
so named from the color of its bark. 
It does not attain the size of the White 
Pine. It is estimated that in a bushel 
of Norway Pine cones there is about 
one pound of seed, that would contain 
from 55,000 to 70,000 seeds. 

This means something like 30,- 
000,000 little Norway Pines growing 
up on the Minnesota State Forests, 
from this amount of extracted seed. 


RENA BAUER 





Native Water Lilies 
(Subject of front cover illustration) 


The subject of our front cover illus- 
tration this month is from a photo- 
graph furnished by K. Maud Clum, 
Saint Paul, Minn., which was made at 
Chisago Lake, Centre City, Minn., a 
location with which the Editor is 
familiar. 

The upper. and lower subjects are 
the common White Water Lily, or 
Nymphaea marliacea albida. This va- 
riety blooms continually throughout 
the season in its native habitat, and 
it is common most everywhere in the 
North Temperature Zone in North 
America. It is one of the great beau- 
ties of the smaller lakes and streams 
of New York and New England. The 
petals are white and the stamens are 
yellow, making a beautiful contrast of 
color. 

This is one of the first wild flowers 
wit' which the Editor became fa- 
miliar, his natural liking for boat- 
ing taking him to Indian River, where 
this Lily was and still is abundant. 

The flower in the center of the 
photograph is the yellow Water Lily, 
or Luteum, commonly known as the 
Water Chinquapin or American Lotus. 
This is also native, and more abundant 
usually, in about the same situations 
as the white Water Lily, and they 
are frequently found together. The 
flowers are a rich yellow, but rather 
small in size. 





Root Summer Cuttings Now 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HIS is the best time to take 
“Green Cuttings’ of Lilacs, 


Roses, Diervilleas, Hydrangeas, 
Fuchsia Ricatoni, Forsythia, Figs, 
Plums, Evonymus, Clematis, Heaths, 
Lavender, Deutzia, Cotoneaster, Dog- 
wood, Rock Roses, Camelias, Box, 
Laurel, Bignonias, Azaleas, Acuba, 


from four to six inches long, accord- 
ing to the variety being propagated. 
On some plants, such as Deutzias, or 
Spireas, the best wood for making 
into cuttings is found.near the base of 
the plant. This young wood roots 


easily, and if the shoots are two or 
three feet long, each can be cut up 
































Holly, Garrya, Sambuscus, Spirea, 
Viburnum, Wisteria, and other things 
too numerous to mention. The wood 
at this time of the year is just right 
for making cuttings, and if you wish 
to increase your stock, now is best 
time to do it. The Cloch, or Bell glass, 
will give best results, but if you do 
not possess one of these, you can use 
a garden frame. 

Make up a “summer hotbed,” as 
shown in the diagram, with warm ma- 
nure, which is banked up the sides of 
the frame, and the heat passes inside 
through drainpipes as shown. A false 
bottom is made in the frame, so that 
there is space for warm air below, 
and a layer of sand, six inches deep, 
is placed over it. The sand is well 
watered, and the cuttings are set out 
close together, in it. The sash is cov- 
ered with cheese cloth, or shaded with 
whitening, to keep the cuttings from 
drying up in the sunshine. The cut- 
tings are sprinkled every day, about 
3 P. M., to help keep them fresh. 
Treated this way, a large percentage 
will root, and make nice plants for 
setting out next Spring. 

All the cuttings are trimmed off be- 
low a joint, as shown in the diagram, 
or taken with a heel. The proper 
wood to take is the half ripened wood, 
made this year. Cuttings are made 


into quite a number of cuttings. Many 
things can be layered this month, and 
large plants secured. In layering, you 
cut half way through the stem, open 
a cleft, and peg this into a pot, (or 
box,) of sandy soil, kept moist. 

Many cuttings can be set outside, 
now, and quite a lot will take root. 
Nearly all the Coniferae can be rooted 
this way. Choose a shady spot, take 
the cuttings with a “heel,” and plant 
in shallow drills. Cuttings are placed 
in the drills, which are half filled with 
clean sand, then soil is placed on top 
and pressed down firmly. Each drill 
is about a foot apart, and the cuttings 
three inches asunder. The cuttings 
are sprinkled with a hose every day, 
and are several months rooting, but a 
great percentage will root. 

You can also root a great number 
of things in water, during the Sum- 
mer, especially Roses. 

Other propagating to do now is to 
divide Polyanthes, and Primulas, For- 
get-me-nots, and Daisies. Also take 
cuttings of Fuchsias and Geraniums, 
as they root easily now. 

Make cuttings of Pelargoniums this 
month, for flowering next Spring. 

Keep all cuttings shaded from 
strong sunshine, and syringe, or 
sprinkle them as often as possible, to 
help keep them fresh, till rooted. 
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Counteracting Drought 


EOPLE have been complainin 
rs but bright warm Summa = 
more enjoyable and more fruitfy] th . 
those of a dull damp character. We 
cannot have too much sunshine if ri 
prepare for it aright, but the first wad 
great preparation cannot be improvised: 
I mean, of course, deep working of the 
soil, which should be systematically done 
If this be neglected, no amount of gyp. 
face stirring will compensate for depth 
of soil. Stirring is a valuable expedient 
when the roots have plenty of room be. 
low; but if cramped in their action we 
have no right to expect a favourable 
result. 

Where the soil lacks depth, they 
mulching is. better than earth stirring 
as it not only keeps it cool and imparts 
nourishment, but on deeply worked, well. 
manured land, the hoe, worked deeply 
all over the surface, breaking it up to 
a fine ash-like consistency two inches o¢ 
so deep, will answer the same purpose 
without robbing the land of golar 
warmth in the same way as mulching 
does. 

Of course, the mulch saves labour, and 
that is an object sometimes; but I have 
found, with a deep, well-manured oil 
and a loose surface, the warmth of even 
our summer days is beneficial rather 
than otherwise. Mulching on shallow, 
imperfectly worked land is invaluable— 
in fact, indispensable to many things. 

Watering permanent crops is not an 
unmixed good; it tends to carry off the 
fertilizing matters from the soil if given 
in sufficient quantity to be of any use, 
and if the surface only be moistened the 
roots are kept near the top, where they 
are alternately parboiled and roasted, 
instead of striking downwards, which 
they would have done if left to cater 
for themselves. 

The earth is the storehouse of plants, 
and if a good supply of food be there 
ready for their use, the result will be 
more satisfactory than if they are living 
from hand to mouth on the limited sup- 
plies which can be given to them in dry, 
hot weather in the shape of surface 
moistening. 

I have been speaking more especially 
of vegetables, such as Peas, Cauliflowers, 
&e., which cannot be had in good condi- 
tion in a dry, hot Summer unless the 
land be well attended to. A light mulch 
to fruit trees, especially to those carry- 
ing heavy crops, is a great help in keep- 
ing the roots near the surface; but we do 
not want to keep out all solar heat; it is 
the only thing lacking to make our 
climate perfect for fruit-growing, as 
without it the wood will not ripen, and 
the whole question of fruit-growing 
hinges on this. 

No one ought to require to be told 
that, if we water at all, enough must be 
given to reach the bulk of the roots. Yet 
there is generally a want of thorough- 
ness in work of this character that de- 
tracts from its value, and, in fact, often 
renders it worse than useless. H. E, 
(In Gardening Illustrated) 


The above article on counteracting 
drought, from an English source, will 
be interesting to those who have ei- 
countered dry weather conditions % 
far this season. There is seldom 4 
year but that some part of the country 
suffers from drought, and suggestions 
for counteracting same are useful. 
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The Catalpa 


AS are trees of the Bignonia 
Rovers and grow naturally only in 
Eastern North America, the West Indies 

d Northern and Central China. They 
al have large, simple leaves, and large 
terminal clusters of two-lipped flowers 
followed by long, slender pods contain- 
ing many thin seeds furnished at the 
ends with long tufts of pale hairs. All 


the Catalpas and one or two of their 


‘ds are growing in the Arboretum 
im the exception of the species from 
the West Indies. The first Catalpa, C. 
bignonioides, which attracted the atten- 
tion of botanists and gardeners was sent 
from South Carolina to England early 
in the eighteenth century. This for a 
long time was the only American species 
cultivated in Europe or the United 
‘States, but forty or fifty years ago it 
became known that another species grew 
in the valley of the Ohio River and 
along the Mississippi River as far south 
as western Tennessee and northeastern 
Arkansas. To this Catalpa the name 
speciosa has been well given as it is now 
known to be the largest, the fastest 
growing, the hardiest and the handsom- 
est of all Catalpa trees. It is the earli- 
est of all the species, too, to bloom, and 
it is now covered with flowers which 
are larger than those of the other 
species. On the rich alluvial bottom 
lands of the Mississippi River this tree 
has often grown to the height of one 
hundred and twenty feet and formed a 
trunk four and a half feet in diameter. 
In New England it will never grow to 
that size, but although it was intro- 
duced into the eastern states less than 
fifty years ago trees in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts are already fully forty feet high 
and have been flowering and ripening 
their seeds for many years. Catalpas 
produce soft wood which is remarkably 
durable when placed in contact with the 
soil, and in some of the middle western 
states large plantings of Catalpa spec- 
iosa were made forty or fifty years ago 
to furnish fence posts and railway ties. 
Unfortunately the friends of Catalpa 
speciosa put too high a vaiue on the 
wood of this tree and less is heard of 
it now than formerly as a timber tree. 


‘Of the remarkable durability of the 


wood when placed in contact with the 
soil there can be no question; and no tree 
with perhaps the exception of the Lo- 
cust (Robinia) which is hardy in the 
northern states, can produce as good 
fence posts in as short a time, and un- 
like the Locust it is not attacked by 
borers which too often ruin that tree, 
but the wood has proved too soft for 
railway ties and it is no longer planted 
to supply them. 

The other American species, Catalpa 
bignonioides, probably originated some- 
where in the southeastern part of the 
country, but it has been so spread by 
escapes from planted trees that it is no 
longer possible to determine the location 
of its first home. It was for many years 
one of the common planted trees in the 
middle and southern states, and speci- 
mens are still.occasionally seen in South- 
ern wwew England. Now, however, when 
one wants to plant a Catalpa tree in this 
country he finds in nurseries only C. 
speciosa. The more southern species is 
a smaller tree with shorter-pointed 
leaves; it grows less rapidly and blooms 
two or three weeks later than the north- 
ern species. The flowers are smaller, in 
shorter and more compact clusters, and 
the pods are smaller with thicker walls. 


THE FLOwER GrowER 


There is a dwarf form of Catalpa big- 
nonioides (var. nana) which grafted on 
the stem of one of the tree Catalpas has 
in recent years been largely planted in 
this country for the supposed decoration 
of gardens which are more or less for- 
mal in character. It is not known 
where the dwarf plant originated, and if 
it has ever flowered the fact is not known 
at the Arboretum. The fact that it 
is universally sold in American nurseries 
under the name of Catalpa Bungei 
causes confusion for that name properly 
belongs to a tree from Northern China. 
This Chinese tree has narrow, long- 
pointed dark green leaves, small yellow- 
ish flowers and small pods. It has been 
growing in the Arboretum since 1904, 
and was perfectly hardy until the Win- 
ter of 1916-17 when one of the trees 
was killed to the ground and others were 
more or less injured. They have now 
recovered, but this Catalpa has not yet 
flowered in the Arboretum. Compared 
with the American species it has no 
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value as an ornamental tree. Another 
Chinese species, Catalpa ovata, was sent 
many years ago to this country from 
Japan where it has long been cultivated. 
It is a small tree with comparatively 
small, dark green leaves, many flowered 
clusters of small, yellowish spotted flow- 
ers, and slender pods. This tree, which 
will grow in regions too cold for the 
American species, has been somewhat 
planted in the United States, although 
as an ornamental tree it does not have 
much to recommend it. In this country 
it has proved most valuable as one of 
the parents of the natural hybrid, 
Catalpa hybrida, which appeared several 
years ago in the Teas Nursery at Bays- 
ville, Indiana, and is often called C. 
Teasii and “Teas’ Hybrid Catalpa.” 
This is a fast-growing and hardy tree 
with flowers like those of C. bignonioides, 
the American parent, although smaller 
but in larger clusters, and leaves in 
shape resembling those of C. ovata.— 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin 





The Drought 


Up in the sky, 

Like an evil eye 

A red sun stares 
Through the angry airs. 
The voice of the flowers 
Through the heavy hours 
Is faint on the air 

In pleading and prayer. 


“We have sought and in vain 
Our lover the rain. 

Over the hills 

And down by the rills, 
Where the shadows are sweet, 
We find no trace of his feet! 
Has he flown and is hidden 
In places forbidden, 

Or down by a pool 

Where the waters are cool 
Has he found and shall keep 
The treasure of sleep, 

Or rocked in a Rose 

Shall rest and repose, 

Till the legions of heat 
Shall reel in retreat? 


Has some demon up-risen 
To hold him in prison 
Alone and on high 

In the sinister sky? 

Is that but a cloud,— 

Or is it a shroud? 

Have they taken and slain 
Our lover, the rain? 
Does stricken he lie 

And despairingly die, 
Hurt and alone 

With no breeze to intone, 
No bloom to repeat 

A threnody sweet? 


Our lips that were crimson 


The faint blood dims on, 
Till they are as pale 

As the silvery sail 

That wafts to the West 
The barques of the Blest. 
O let but a cloud 

Be dimming the proud 
Sun’s insolent light 

To the sweetness of night! 
Again let us hear 

As the shower draws near 
The winds that inform 
The world of the storm, 
To the drone of a drum 
Let the wild thunder come. 
Let the lightning flash 
Like angels who dash 

On through the beryl 
To-a world in peril. 

Till evil again 

Is bound in a chain. 


Chalice and cup— 

We are holding them up 
To a pitiless sky. 

O into them pour 

The drops that restore. 
Give us again 

Our lover, the rain. 

And we shall then breathe, 
As our petals unsheathe, 
An odor so rare, 

It seems as the prayer 
That quivers and slips 
From an angel’s lips, 
When he prays to the Lord 
Grace to accord 

To a soul that ascends 
When its earth-life ends 
And its sentence must meet 


At His Judgment Seat.” 
T. DABNEY MARSHALL. 
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Stoners how may we use flowers to best effect the reg. 

toration of cheer, health, and varified pleasures to those 
in whose behalf this message is intended? Certainly not 
by occasionally giving them a basket of cut flowers: and 
not even by taking them to our gardens and directin 
their retired attention to the beauties of our flowers: roy 
cause their mental condition and affliction is such ‘that 
they cannot properly appreciate what is given them pr 
shown to them. As a rule only one or two subjects are of 
any interest in their self-contracted lives, for they have 
no hobbies or recreative interests. 

But, sometimes, disordered interests of such an afflicted 
one may be excited, corrected and broadened by presenting 
him with a fishing rod and the urgent request to use jt. 
or, with a golf set, with the admonition to use it; Or, a 
musical instrument—play it. 


Being a lover of flowers I resort to another method of 
enlivening and adding variety to their limited interests: 
I give them some bulbs, roots, tubers, seeds or cuttings 
of some choice flowers and the gift is made under such 
circumstances as will embarrass them if they do not plant 
and care for them the best they know how. I inquire 
about their success with these from time to time, just 
to embarrass them into properly caring for my floral gift 
to them. At this stage a little diplomatic eulogy of their 
success, whether it is deserved or not, completes the course 
of treatment. 

Nine times out of ten this course of treatment develops 
a new floral enthusiast, and a floral enthusiast gets pleas- 
ure out of life; and the improved mental condition follow- 
ing, is the compensation of an enlarged interest, and for 
the labor incident thereto. 


Although beautiful flowers are but insignificant pro- A! THIS juncture and with due apology for so doing, 
ductions for the hand that creates them—a mere spectral I beg leave to refer to my own home and family to 
reflection of the infinite beauties of the mind in which each _ illustrate the point to be emphasized in this article. 
flower is designed—yet what a message they ofttimes con- Ours is a four-acre home at the edge of a small in- 
vey when carried by us to a sick and bedfast friend! dustrious town. My husband now is and has been an 
And now I think of an aged lady, emaciated with pro- attorney for several years. He became so engrossed with 
tracted sickness, and who once told me about an ample his law work that he could think of and care for nothing 
quantity of Sweet Peas which I had given her a few days. else, and finally quit all recreative habits. Even social 
before: “I have communed with and know each one of events and pleasures became a bugbear which he avoided 
them individually, and such a message of good cheer and with aversion. The continual monotony of his machine- 
encouragement each one has conveyed to me!”” Words are like work finally carried him into a state of mental apathy 
useless when one soul communes with another through towards all things not pertaining directly to law. For 
the medium of flowers, for flowers are created the silent things recreative and of joint interest to our family, he 
medium through which the spiritual beauty and per- became so afflicted with a mental moroseness—a mental 
sonality of our Creator is conveyed to us, and from us __ indifference,—that he grew so nervously irritable that 
to each other. he had to submit to the treatments of a nerve specialist 
who did not and could not do him any good. Undiversified 
work and no play had made of him a dull boy. 

My personal efforts to start him out with a recreative 
hobby failed, utterly. So I enlisted the assistance of a 
friend who presented my husband with a variety of new 
choice flowers to be planted by him about our little home; 
the presentment being made under such circumstances as 
made it socially, as well as commercially, necessary for Mr. 
Goode to plant and care well for these new flowers. The 
poor man vehemently “damned” the ignorance of the good 
intentions of our friends for foisting this “frivolous” 
duty on him, but he planted and grew some fairly good 
flowers from these plantings. I managed, with other 
friends, to bestow some justified (but more unjustified) 
praise on my husband for his successes with these flowers. 
This was three seasons ago. At that time friend husband 
was pleasantly (?) surprised to learn that there were 
more than three kinds of Dahlias; he was “pleased” to 
learn the difference between a Gladiolus and a Snap 
dragon, and that lawn grass can be grown green where 
dandelion and weeds grow yellow. That was three seasons 
ago—he is different today. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Flori-Therapeutics for the Sick and Afflicted 


HE curative influence of flowers over the sick and 
° attictea through the medium of the senses is one of 

God’s several medicinal contributions for the restora- 
tion of good health and vitality. 


But, of flowers for the sick we hear very much; while 
of flowers for the mentally despondent, the mentally in- 
different, and the phlegmatic and nervously afflicted, we 
hear too little. Therefore, it is of flowers for the latter, 
the afflicted, that I send forth this message. I write this 
in the behalf of those who have grown mentally and de- 
spondently indifferent to all things excepting only that 
which bears directly on the single object, trade, business or 
profession that governs the unvaried interests of that 
unfortunate one. I mean those who by reason of the im- 
aginative drive and swirl of business, financial necessities, 
or concentration of interest and energy, are pursuing but 
one object; fruitless in the bearing of pleasure; and, 
while so doing, have unwittingly sacrificed all other life- 
giving pursuits. I mean those people who have allowed 
single objectives to lead them into a rut, mentally. 

Variety of well-governed action leads to pleasure and 
happiness; while a “rutted” life detracts from happiness. 
With the permission of Mr. Cooper, we shall say that 
“balanced activity” is an essential element leading to 
happiness which, in turn, makes for good health. 
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O THE results of Flori-Therapeutics for my husband 
S have been as follows: Today his interests in his law 
business ceases when he locks his door at evening, and 
diversified recreation is the order till he opens his door 
the next morning. He can almost lie to keep away from 
his law office at night. He can wear the dirtiest pair of 
overalls and shovel as much dirt for flower beds as ariy 
man I know. By the light of a strong electric light bulb 
at the end of a three hundred foot light cord he has done 
more landscaping, floral planting and home building dur- 
ing a month, and that at night after office hours, than 
some men do in years. A month ago he decided to build 
a greenhouse; therefore, with the assistance of our young 
son and his own labor he now has completed a house 16 
feet by 45 feet ready for the laying of the glass. Large 
concrete posts, ornamental fences, pergolas, etc., are on 
his list of finished work. A large concrete Lily pond 


' ig one of the several items on the calendar for early spring 


work. (Mixing his concrete by hand on a hot summer’s 
evening has cured a number of nervous headaches for 
him.) He has willingly motored in our car for many 
miles just to see a rare specimen in the prime of bloom. 
He even cheats me by taking THE FLOWER GROWER out 
of the post office and keeping and reading it between times 
in his office a couple of days before he gives it to me. His 
health is good, and nerve specialists are a taboo with 
him; he is enjoying life with all its variety, and so are 
the rest of our little family. 

And, Listen! He boasts over the fact that he can do 
more law work now with less fatigue in eight hours than 
he could do three years ago in sixteen. O, yes, he laughs 
about it now and so do I, but there was a time when his 
mental and nervous affliction with its irritable attend- 
ments was very serious. 

The affliction I have tried to describe is the worst of 
all:—Such patients think they are well and strong when 
they are not. They grow cross and irritable and their 
irritable demonstrations of nervousness saps the life and 
happiness of others who live with them. 


It is a slow and tedious process to do so, but if you 
have a loved one—if you have a friend who is so afflicted— 
try to save that loved one, or that friend by the Flori- 
Therapeutic method. Give him or her a number of choice 


_ bulbs, plants, or seeds and help out a trifle in the planting. 


Help to excite and develop the patient’s interest and floral 
inspiration, for surely, with the final coming of the bloom, 
will also come your patient’s mental health and happiness. 


Mrs. DoveNA M. GooDE 





For Love of Beasts 


I HAVE observed that before men can be gentle and 
broad-minded with each other, they are always gentle 
and broad-minded about beasts. These dumb things, so 
beautiful—even the plain ones—in their different ways, 
and so touching in their dumbness, do draw us to mag- 
nanimity, and help our hearts to grow. No; I don’t think 
I exaggerate. Most surely I don’t want to; for there is 
no disservice one can do to all these helpless things so 
great as to ride past the hounds, to fly so far in front 
of public feeling as to cause nausea and reaction. But I 
feel that most of us, deep down, really love these furred 
and feathered creatures, that cannot save themselves from 
us—that are like our own children, because they are so 
helpless; that are in a way sacred, because in them we 
watch, and through them we understand, those greatest 
blessings of the earth—Beauty and Freedom. They give 
us So much; they ask nothing from us. What can we do 
in return but spare them all the suffering we can? 


Galsworthy 


THE FLOWER Grow 
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A Voice Crying in the Wilderness 


I SINCERELY doubt if there is another path so beset 

with thorns and obstacles as that of the seeker after 
beauty. I refer to the genuine article; and by “beauty” 
I mean not only pleasing form and color, but beauty of 
thought and feeling. 

So true is this that in most localities it is considered 
shameful for a man to show any sentiment or preference 
in that direction unless it be covered up with commer- 
cialism or at the worst with the mantle of a scientific 
hobby. 

There is no way of telling just how many sensitive, 
beauty-hungry souls have been seared and driven into 
seclusion by the blatant derision of dollar-obsessed ac- 
quaintances and by that group of smug, self-centered 
frauds who brand as mawkish, crude and sloppy any 
spontaneous effort at expression that emanates from any 
source outside that group and that is couched in any 
but enigmatic terms. 

Among a multitude of ultra-technical, ultra-“correct” 
and everything else except ultra-commonsense, publica- 
tions, THE FLOWER GROWER stands out, unique and alone, 
as an unbiased medium of expression and instruction 
that does not scorn to make use of the plain, every-day 
language of the average American, nor to give serious 
consideration to that class of subjects that are commonly 
supposed to belong to that shadowy strip that lies between 
the domains of scientific fact and pure fancy. 

Its friendly, intimate pages are a meeting place for 
the poetic soul who is still groping in the dark and striv- 
ing to master the use of unfamiliar tools; and for the 
sophisticated who are too sincere to feel themselves be- 
littled in such company. Long may it live and much may 
it prosper! 

It may be bad form to slam this bouquet in Brother 
Cooper’s face, but it is a subject that needs airing. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Mirage 


Across the glaring sands I idly stare, 
Listless from the hot, unstirring air. 

I see the cattle stand deep in a pool 

Of water like a mirror, limpid, cool. 

’Tis only a mirage upon the plain 

Where water never stands and seldom rain 
Comes to refresh us in this desert land. 

The heat waves quiver, ripple on the sand. 
My eyes grow tired, my eyelids heavy too— 
And on the plains grow gardens wet with dew! 
Italian gardens, touched with moss like jade, 
Marble statuary, fount and balustrade; 

Old English gardens, walled with mellow brick, 
Where Roses grow with petals velvet-thick: 
And gardens of the East and of the West, 
And quiet cottage gardens like a nest. 

Sweet scents of all the gardens of the world 
Like a symphony of fragrance is unfurled; 
All the rainbow fountains play outside my door 
Where only desert winds have played before, 
And O, the radiance of the colors where 

All flowers blossom silent on the air; 

I walk in garden paths and learn to know 


How sweet it is to live where gardens grow. 
* * * * * * * * * % * *% 


Mirage! ’Tis gone! The dream was fair but fleet. 
I see but Cactus, purple Sage, Mesquite. 
FLORENCE HARTMAN TOWNSEND 














Be a Leader !—(If You Can) 


The Glad Philosopher has some interesting things to 
tell us this month, as usual; and, strange as it may seem, 
in almost the same mail with his July Musings comes a 
letter from a friend who makes comment which applies ex- 
actly to what the Glad Philosopher says about being a 
leader and not a trailer. My friend says: 


“All our literature, from copybooks to inter- 
views with successful men, bristles with admo- 
nitions to do the unusual; to take advantage of 
what the other fellow has overlooked; to be 
original; to ‘be yourself.” Yet those who try it 
get little except criticism until after they are 
dead. . 

“Every time one of us departs from the old, 
beaten trail, he becomes the target for criticism 
from every puffed-up fraud and wooden-headed 
sheep who happens to come in contact with him 
or his work. 

“If we stay on the beaten path we escape this, 
but are given nothing in place of it. We are 
simply ignored. Yet we are supposed to stay put, 
just the same. The only recognized route to suc- 
cess in any kind of public work is the old, old 
one, of licking up the crumbs that fall from 
Dives’ table until you get fat enough and strong 
enough to scatter a few crumbs on your own ac- 
count. 

“IT am sure you remember the jibes that were 
thrown at Elbert Hubbard when he first began to 
make himself felt. Now, the people who threw 
those jibes are showering praise on his memory. 
Why? Partly because he is dead and partly be- 
cause it is the ‘correct’ thing to do.” 


There is, however, a big BUT in considering the sug- 
gestions of my friend, as above, and also in the sugges- 
tions made by the Glad Philosopher. This big BUT 
is that it takes “some feller” to be a leader, and it takes 
a man with some “guts” to stand the jibes which are re- 
ferred to. But it is not as difficult to stand the jibes, 
as it is to deliver the goods, and be a leader in fact. 
There is a vast difference between being a real leader 
and in simply being different from the other fellows. 


The Editor, therefore, would offer the admonition that 
in doing things differently and ‘in trying to be a leader, 
one should be decidedly sure that his work has merit be- 
fore betting too heavily on his judgment. Such matters 
can only be worked out slowly, and they are always worked 
out slowly, and not all in one day, one week, one month 
or in one year. They are, in fact, usually the work of a 
life-time. If you expect to be a leader in your particular 
line don’t expect you are going to jump to the front 
overnight. Here also is where a good supply of “guts” 
is necessary. 

MADISON COOPER 





Labor is Its Own Reward 


What W. A. Bridwell has to say about “Plant Names 
and Common Sense” in this department this month calls 
attention to one of the common weaknesses of human 
nature. 

About nine men (or women) out of ten, have, as about 
the extreme height of their ambition, the seeing of their 
names in print; and Bridwell shows up this weakness 
very clearly in connection with those whom he is pleased 
to call “herb-diggers.” 
their work be its own greatest reward. 


But this weakness of human nature need not be too 
strongly condemned. We all like to have our efforts ap- 


Few indeed, are willing to let - 
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preciated, and it is right that we should. It may be 
pointed out, however, that the man who strives for notori- 
ety, publicity, and free advertising generally, gets little 
out of life, as compared with the man who works hard, 
continuously, and with real interest in accomplishing 
something useful; and without thought of whether his 
work is going to be appreciated by his fellows. Labor 
is its own reward. A complete sermon might be preached 
on that one topic and not exhaust the subject. 


—EDITor 





The Healing Virtue of Flowers 


EAD what Mrs. Goode tells of her actual experience 

with the healing properties of flowers, and perhaps 
you can apply the same idea to a case in your own home, 

' Flowers, of course, are not the only hobby or avocation 
which can be adopted to advantage by those who are over. 
working themselves in some special line. Any open-air 
activity which will engage the mind and promote whole- 
some interest will do as well, perhaps better, for some 
people. 

But flowers have a virtue all their own which is not as 
well understood as it should be; and almost anyone can 
take an interest in flowers to their distinct advantage, 

Don’t wait until you are sick before taking an interest 
in flowers. Use flowers as a prophylactic, and they will 
serve a most valuable purpose in the scheme of your life- 
time. 

But don’t forget to read what Mrs. Goode has to tell 
of her experience. It is not only worth reading, but worth 
remembering and filing for reference. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Sargasso Sea 


Those who have read stories of the sea, (and who 
has not?) will easily remember mention of the Sargasso 
Sea, and this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER will prove 
interesting as it gives in concise language some definite 
and scientific information about the Sargasso Sea which 
we extract from the Bulletin of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, to whom we are also indebted for the use of the 
cut illustrating the plant which makes up the majority 
of the vegetation of the Sargasso Sea. 

Not only is the article interesting to many as a 
reminiscence, but it is interesting to plant lovers as de- 
scribing a plant which grows without permanent soil 
roots, and which is provided by nature with floats for 
maintaining it on the surface of the water. 





Frigid Foolish Fur Fashion Followers 


Most everybody foolishly wears furs more or less, but 
those who wear furs for fashion are the most foolish of 
the lot, and the article which we reprint in another column, 
under the head of “A Lesson in the Trapping of Floyd 
Collins,” should touch the heart of some of these followers 
of the fur fashion. 

When mankind is really educated we will understand 
that fur bearing animals, in common with other animals 
and the so-called lower orders of life, are not only entitled 
to respect and consideration, but also protection from their 
stronger and more capable brother—man. It may be a 
long road to travel to educate all humanity to such con- 
sideration and respect, but that it is coming, there is no 
doubt. 
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The Conscientious Laborer 


HE Glad Philosopher in April, as is his wont, hits 
T tte nail on the head, indeed he hits several of them, 

but the par‘icular nail that I would call attention to, 
is what he says about the conscientious laborer. 


In the language of our “smart” people, just “take a 
slant” at the mottoes which are carried at the head of 
the Editorial department of this magazine. Some day 
‘the Editor is going to preach a little sermon on the subject 
of care and diligence mentioned by Zoroaster, and the 
fact that care and diligence is necessary to produce fruits 
worthy of the plant; but just now he will content himself 
with saying a word about the conscientious laborer and our 
young people who comprise the raw material from which 
the conscientious laborer is (or should be) made. 


No, the conscientious laborer is not becoming extinct, 
it only seems as though he is. There are just as many 
conscientious laborers now as there were years ago, but 
they are of a different type; and the kind of labor they 
do is different. Now please note that I don’t say that 
the proportion of conscientious laborers is as great as it 
was years ago:—I say that there are just as many as 
there were years ago. 


But here is the point: Few people want to tackle a 
laborer’s job if they can get a dressed-up job; and do 
you blame them? If the boys on the farm can’t make as 
much money as the boys in the city, do you blame them 
for wanting to chase off to the city? Of course you don’t. 


But here is a more important point: Those same 
young people who hike off to the city, not only earn money 
much easier than they do (or did) on the farm, but they 
have greater opportunities for education, at least they 
formerly did. It is a grave question whether they do now 
or not, but in former years they surely did. Now, with 
so many improvements brought to the country; telephone, 
electricity, radio, automobile, etc., one can have about 
everything in the country that one can have in the city; 
except the congestion of population, and not everybody 
wants that. 


But to return to the original thought: We are all 
interested in doing the best we can for ourselves. Our 
judgment may not be just as good as it might be, as to 
what is really best for us, but we do the best we know. 
If the young people can make more money in the city, 
have better opportunities, wear better clothes, and what 
not; surely they will go to the city. And who dare say 
that they work with any less care and diligence, (or con- 
scientiousness if that is a better word,) than they did 
in the country? 


Just another thought: With the advent and develop- 
ment of what, years ago, the Editor’s father was pleased 
to call “cunning machinery;” far less labor is necessary 
to earn a living than in former years. With less effort 
necessary for an existence, more time is available for 
self-development and other things. Do the young employ 
this extra time in the development of their individuality 
and their natural endowments? They do and they don’t. 
Time only will tell you whether they are properly improv- 
ing their opportunities. 

But the conscientious laborer still exists and will con- 
tinue to exist and will maintain his place in society as 
an example for others. Conscientiousness is a fact with 
many, and with better methods of education. which will 
teach the honor of labor, and the necessity of labor for 
Progress of the individual, conscientious labor will be all 
that it ever was, and more. 

MADISON COOPER 
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What a Dog Did 


Farm and Home, Vancouver, B. C., tells of a marvelous 
feat of a Vancouver dog, as follows: 


In 1918, Mr. T. A. Fee, 1025 Gilford street, 
shipped a pedigreed Airedale to Ardrossan, Alta., 
twelve miles east of Edmonton. At Edmonton the 
dog was transferred from the Canadian Northern to 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, to complete the last few 
miles of his trip. When the expressman on the train 
went to put the crate with the dog off at its destina- 
tion, he found it to be empty. How the dog made his 
escape was never known. 

One day, less than six weeks after the dog had 
been sent away, Mr. Fee was surprised to find him 
whining at the door to get in. “Jack” had returned 
home a distance of more than 780 miles by the rail- 
road route. The skin and flesh were worn away from 
his paws. His coat was covered with mud and filth, 
and his ribs and joints were almost sticking through 
his skin. 


How many human beings do you suppose there are 
out of 1,000 who would be so faithful to a trust and 
show loyalty in such a manner as did the dog told about 
above? The Editor dislikes to make the comparison. 

The dog has traits which not only endears him to hu- 
man beings, but he has some traits which make many 
dogs an object lesson which all men could study to their 
distinct advantage. Not all dogs are worthy of study, it 
is true, but not all human beings are worthy of respect 
either. So, friends, when you consider dogs don’t con- 
sider the lowest type of dog that never had an opportunity 
for education, and compare him with the highest type 
of man. 


Then again, dog lovers might take a hint from this, 
and conversely, not suggest that “the more they see of 
dogs the less they think of men.” The Editor will have 
something more to say along this line one of these days. 

A sane perspective is distinctly desirable. 

—THE EDITOR 





In Death There is Life 


I gathered old leaves from the forest.— 
Leaves that were turning. to mold, 

I mixed them well with moss from the dell, 
With moss that was rotted and old; 

With flowers and ferns that had perished 
And passed into blackened decay; 

I added some sand from the valley land, 
And the whole I mixed with clay. 


For the beautiful, pure white Lily 

That perfumes the south wind’s breath 
Can only have birth—’tis the law of earth— 
By life that has gone through death. 

The beauty of life that has been, 

Goes into the snow-white bloom, 

And the fragrant breath of life in death 
Comes from the moldy tomb. 

And so, one by one, dreams have died, 





And visions have passed away; 

And joys I knew have perished, too, 

And passed into rapid decay ; 

But there on the grave of the thing most dear 

I planted one hope alone, 

And the sweet perfume of the snow-white bloom 
Ascended unto the Throne. 


FRANK A. CLARK 
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Plant Names and Common Sense 


angels fear to tread”; and I feel sure that many of 

those who read this will be reminded of that ancient 
saw; especially those who worship blindly at the altar of 
one or more of the founts of petrified intelligence. 


‘ LONG time ago somebody said “fools rush in where 


With all due respect to those who have waded and 
climbed and dug, and in a less degree to those who have 
stayed at home and moulded the butter after it was 
churned, one is forced to the conclusion that the nomen- 
clature of Botany is a worse Tower of Babel than was the 
original. 


In this, as in so many other lines of human endeavor, 
it has apparently been impossible to keep out, or to keep 
down, those individuals who are consumed with a desire to 
see their noble cognomens emblazoned on the printed page 
following the generic name of some plant; an important 
one if possible, but in the absence of anything important, 
dog-fennel will do. Anything to get the name there. 


This has lead to some laughable mixtures. It is a sad 
enough thing for a delicate and beautiful flower to have 
to bear the title of Jonesia acutiloba, but what a comical 
shame that a poor plant should be loaded with Jinkinsia 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings | 


every 





F OUR foresight was only as good as our “hing. 
sight,” what a lot of mistakes we could haye 
avoided. It is easy to look back upon the past and re 
gret the wrong choice made so many times, but it js 
not always an easy matter to decide in the present the 
course to pursue that will not in time become one of 
the mistakes of the past. I hada friend who took an 
occasional flier in the stock market, and he was cop. 
stantly harping on the mistakes he made because he 
had not bought this or that stock when it was down to 
its bottom figure, or that he had not sold when they 
had reached the top figure of their advance ; ~as if it 
were possible to know those times until they had past 
and became history. I used to ask him at such times: 
“Well, what is the thing to do today ?” 


So that is the eternal question: what shall I do to. 
day ? 
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ides eer. pubvidteninn! Do you realize that we often ought to be thankful A 
: for some of our mistakes? They teach us to be more an 
In various other ways the learned bestowers of names ; : : 
have betrayed a surprising lack of a sense of the fitness of cautious and careful. The next house we build will be for 
things. One can easily learn to swallow Vitis labrusca as ™ore convenient and the next garden we lay out will 
a name for the Fox Grape, though V. vulpina would seem be more beautiful because we will have benefited by’ no’ 
to be more fitting, but this was not to be. The Latin our former mistakes. the 
fox is taken away from his English double and bestowed we 
upon the River Grape. Are you an “iffer?” I confess I have aiways Be 
RVERY now and then some humble digger of herbs, used the word quite often. “Tf 1 had only;” “If I ' 
such for instance, as the writer of this article, bobs Was;” “Jf I was worth:” These are a few samples W 
up with a hitherto unknown variety of sticker-weed and of the “ifs” that so many of us express frequently. : 
pathetically maneuvers to get his all important John When some new variety of Gladiolus or Peony or ’ a 
Hancock tacked onto the poor thing. He generally suc- \hateyer flower we are most interested in is first ad- bul 
ceeds, as the one who is to name the plant may be under " , : : , 
obligation to him for material, and furthermore feels that vertised, what a satisfaction It would be if we could val 
Ne by this legitimate atrocity he may stimulate said digger divine just what future it had b2fore it. When a per- wh 
ii to renewed efforts. Such is rarely the case, however, as_ son hits it right through having made the right guess the 
| he immediately begins to strut and figuratively flap his it’s good judgment. When he makes a mistake and the 
WY. coat tail in the faces of his neighbors. From that day for- hits it wrong, then it’s*bad luck. ful 
Hf ward his efforts are confined mainly to attempts to ae bul 
i scramble up the ladder of fame. ; , thi 
Hi! 0 . : ' Coming up the street the other evening I met a } 
uth ne may accept, with what grace is possible, the b ing: Seeeeliie. af due Silo dl bul 
1H mixed Latin and Greek names by which plants are known, news oy with a un vile papers under nS arm an 
1 for Botany is an international science and must of neces- Was impressed with the enthusiasm he displayed as he V 
H | sity have a universal jargon; but it is hard to keep a_ cried his wares to every person he met and the alert- Spr 
Hy straight face when one runs across dignified allusions to ness with which he made his sales so that he would dis: 
1 “knobby knees” and useless repetitions in two languages. miss no possible chance of losing a customer. Closely thin 
: Great confusion and no little embarrassment to the following behind him came another boy crying out the onl; 
q student results from the practice of giving a blanket name ame of the same paper, but he was making no sales re 
Wh | to a genus and then dividing that genus into groups under 3 . . e 
i ; other names given, not because of similar characteristics, because the first boy was supplying the paper buying hav 
Bile but as acts of “courtesy” to some deserving explorer or to trade. , : to | 
Hi some far less deserving herb-digger. Here, I thought, is a lesson for every business man. Tul 
Wii If you want to make a killing in the business world, be did 
a I hope to live to see the day when an international con- a leader—not a follower. Don’t be content to merely wer 
Ad gress of sane, sober-minded men, actuated by no petty pio along in the rear of the live-wires. Be a live-wire half 
Bt ambitions or favoritisms, will revise the nomenclature of ourself and reap the harvest. Let the other fella thej 
Th Botany according to common sense, and make it possible y : : P : But 
Hi, | for the flower loving public to familiarize itself with the trail along behind over the stubble. , 
aa standard names of its favorite flowers without wading THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER pa 
ans through an endless crow’s-nest of dignified rubbish and fect 
1) pure tommy-rot. Note comment on the above in Editorial department, and 
4 W. A. BRIDWELL “Be a Leader! (If You Can).” wn 
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Editorial Notes 


HE mistakes made by beginners 

are often funny, but they will 
learn as many have done before them. 
A young beginner sowed radish seed 
and after waiting a couple of weeks 
for results enquired how long it takes 
radish seed to “come up.” Being told 
not over a couple of days he remarked 
that his had been in that number of 
weeks. “How deep were they put?” 
“About three inches.” Think of it! 
Radish seed three inches deep. 


Why do not more gardeners have 
Wood Hyacinths, Scilla Campanu- 
lata? Nothing is lovelier and they 
come into bloom when the other spring 
bulbs have nearly gone. The white 
variety has blossoms of the purest 
white, the blue are about the shade of 
the well known blue Scillas Siberica; 
the pink are said to be equally beauti- 
ful but we have never seen them. The 
bulbs are curious little pure white 
things not at all resembling other 
bulbs. 


Warm weather too early in the 
Spring is one of the surest sources of 
disappointment in the garden. Many 
things started out so well this year 
only to meet with several chilly spells 
and be blighted. At least a third of 
the Madonna which began so bravely 
have stopped half way and so failed 
to bloom. Nearly half of the Darwin 
Tulips, probably all that budded first, 
did not mature. Those that came on 
were beautiful but we missed the other 
half which looked most forlorn with 
their poor little shriveled up buds. 
But then a garden without its disap- 
pointments would be too nearly per- 
fect, perhaps, for our good. Courage 


and patience are cardinal virtues for 
gardeners. 


Useful Hints for July 


HIS is the first “slump” month. 

The great rush is passed, every- 
thing planted, and now comes the 
temptation to the “enthusiastic-in- 
the-Spring” amateur to leave the rest 
to nature. Now is when weeds get 
their innings, and how they do grow! 
Fellow gardener; it will be wisest to 
get a fresh supply of energy and have 
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it out with the weeds. If not put to 
rout now they cannot be later on. 


July is a good time to plan for next 
year. What must be changed? What 
added or what dropped out? A gar- 
dener’s vision must always be at least 
one year ahead. 


The hoe or some other cultivator 
must be kept busy after each shower 
as soon as the ground is workable 
again. Spraying must never be 
omitted and every day there will be 
some withered flowers to remove. If 
there are children in the family old 
enough to be trusted among flowers 
they can be taught to take knife or 
scissors and snip off dead blossoms. 


If you have Sweet Peas do not 
“sprinkle them,” but soak the ground 
well around the roots. The roots nat- 
urally go down a long ways in quest 
of water. They should not be brought 
to the surface by little ‘“dabs” of 
water; if the trench has been left a 
little below the general level they can 
be irrigated. If this season you gave 
the Sweet Peas a wire mesh trellis 
and they suffer when hot days come, 
remember that the mistake was yours 
and supply a jute twine trellis next 


‘year. 





Some Little Known Wild Flowers 


BY MARION P. THOMAS 


E OFTEN see articles on wild 
flowers in the various garden 


and floral magazines, but never 
any mention of some of the most in- 
teresting of all, the various carniv- 
orous’ kinds found in bogs. Prob- 
ably there are two reasons for this: 
They are not adapted to domesticating 
in the home gardens, as bog condi- 
tions are not garden conditions; and 
secondly it is doubtful if more than 
one person out of a hundred, even of 
flower lovers, know anything about 
any of them but the Pitcher Plant; 
and many who know of them never 
have seen them. 


In some of our small Adirondack 
lakes there are quiet little bays where 
the water is so still that the larger 
water plants have flourished and 
helped to collect soil enough to form 
boggy masses where quantities of in- 
tensely interesting plants are grow- 
ing. 


One such enticing spot is found at 
Otter Lake, in Oneida County; or at 
least was a few years ago and likely 
still remains. At one end of the lake 
Pond Lilies had become so numerous 
that their roots matted together and 
formed an anchorage for everything 
that floated by. Much soil had col- 
lected and plants of various kinds, 
natural inhabitants of such _ bogs, 
throve in quantities. Many must be 
admired from a distance as there is 


no footing on such boggy masses, but 
often specimens grow near enough to 
the edges to be reached from a row 
boat carefully “nosed” up into the 
soft mass. 

Lovely clumps of Pitcher Plant 
were there; the curious leaves with 
their edges joined together forming 
the “pitchers.” These are often 
marked with beautiful shades of red 
making them very showy, but the 
most interesting thing to know about 
them is that these same pitchers, half- 
filled with rain water, form traps for 
many tiny insects, enticed within by 
a sticky sweet substance and then 
held by little hairs which point down- 
ward, thus preventing all hope of 
escape. To make doubly sure of their 
prey the pitchers usually contain 
enough water to drown them. These 
insects form part of the nourishment 
for the plant. Pitcher Plants are al- 
ways beautiful for not only are the 
leaves rich in color but the curious 
blossom is also. The pistil has an odd 
shaped style which broadens out like 
an umbrella, and to. add to the re- 
semblance, the five stamens hook into 
the points of the umbrella forming its 
ribs. This plant retains its bright 
coloring until cold weather, but is, as 
Miss Alice Lounsberry says, most 
ravishing in its beauty in the Spring. 
She says: “From a distance they ap- 
pear like the mystic blending of colors 
in a Persian rug.” 
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WO of the most interesting plants 

that live partly on insects, are the 
Round-leafed and the Narrow-leafed 
Sundews. They grow but two or 
three inches high but in such num- 
bers that the little reddish leaves give 
quite a color in among the clumps of 
moss and other bog growths. The 
round leaves are not larger than a 
dime and are covered on their upper 
side, which is rough, with a sticky 
substance and along the edges are 
fringed with bristles which give the 
reddish color to the leaves. An in- 
sect alights on the leaf, attracted 
there by the sticky substance, which 
holds it fast until the edges of the 
leaf close together, entrapping the 
luckless victim with the bristles. The 
leaf remains closed until the tiny in- 
sect has been absorbed, when it opens 
ready for the next visitor. Thus is 
supplied nitrogen to the plant. It is 
said that no nitrogen is supplied in 
the soil of bogs so that the floral in- 
habitants must get it by becoming 
insectivorous. It is very easy to ex- 
periment with the Round-leafed Sun- 
dew as a clump can be lifted, soil and 
all, and taken home. A tiny insect 
or a very minute particle of meat laid 
on the leaf will cause it to close up. 
The Narrow-leafed variety has a leaf 
perhaps an inch long and about an 
eighth of an inch wide. The blos- 
soms of the Sundews are found in 
mid-summer but are quite inconspicu- 
ous. They grow on one side of a 
raceme, which is about two inches 
high, are very tiny, white and scent- 
less. -It is best to use a magnifying 
glass to see the real beauty of such 
specimens. The Venus’ Fly-trap found 
in parts of the South is a somewhat 
larger variety of this family. We 
find that Miss Lounsberry gives its 
range as Wilmington, N. C. 


Another of this curious group of 
“insect eaters” is the Common Blad- 
derwort which is found along the 
edges of the bog islands in still water. 
Its little yellow scentless blossoms rise 
on a scape above the water and one 
wonders if there are no leaves. These 
are thread like masses under water 
and on them near the stems are found 
numerous little bladders filled with air 
which hold the plant erect. These 
bladders also keep the hair-like leaves 
in slight motion thus causing a cur- 
rent sufficient to draw tiny insects to 
them to be trapped and “devoured.” 
When the time comes for seed to ripen 
and be scattered on the bottom of the 
pond these strange little bladders 
eject the air and fill with water so 
that the plant may drop down. In 
the Spring they throw out the water, 
refill with air, and bring the plants 
to the surface again. 


Many other interesting plants are 
found on these bog islands, among 
them two dainty Orchids, Calopogon 
and Pogonia, but none are so curious 
as the carnivorous group. One won- 


dering question comes to our mind 
however. If some bog dwellers must 
“devour” insects to obtain their re- 
quired amount of nitrogen, why do 
not the others? 





An Exhibition Garden 


A THE British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley, there was nothing 
more interesting to me than the old 
English house and garden. I was 
there the first week in August, and 
everything was so perfect that it was 
hard to believe that every stone, every 
plant, and every bit of turf had been 
put in its place since the first of May. 
Inside the hedge of evergreen there 
was a low stone wall which was made 
beautiful by a planting of Catmint, 
Nepeta Mussini, a rather low growing 
plant, aromatic with small roundish 
leaves and spikes of bluish lavender 
flowers. The gardener said that it 
bloomed continuously throughout the 
season. The flowers were so blue and 
abundant that they bore little resem- 
blance to our common Catnip. 


In the long borders I found many 
old friends and a few strangers whose 
many charms made me wish to know 
them better. Delphiniums flourished 
there with Columbines, Coreopsis, 
Phlox, Lupins, Mallows, Clove Pinks, 
Mullein Pinks, Snapdragons, Doroni- 
cum, Heuchera, Polemonium, Dragon- 
head, Monarda, Pyrethrum, and pink 
Loosestrife. 


A pink Achillea was new to me. 
Those of us who have struggled with 
the pestiferous Pearl can hardly credit 
her with so fair a sister. The flowers 
grow in heads which remind one of 
the wild white Yarrow, and the color 
is that of the darkest red Pyrethrum. 
The Sidalcea I had never seen before, 
not even in a book, but I found it 
easily in that gardener’s bible, “The 
Garden Month by Month.” Its com- 
mon name is Pink Beauty which it 
quite deserves. The flower stalks are 
about two feet high and bear many 
pale pink blossoms. Their shape is 
very like that of an Anemone. The 
Erigeron or Fleabane was another 
flower of which I had often read but 
never seen. The bright pink starry 
flowers were very beautiful, and I 
admired it so much that the gardener 
pulled off some of the seeds for me. 
He hoped they were ripe. I shall be 
proud indeed if they will grow in my 
garden. 

Pink Water Lilies grew in the 
sunken pool in the middle of the gar- 
den, and around its edge were Cow- 
slips, Iris and Forget-me-nots. The 
grass plot above the pool was edged 
with Lavender, big bushy plants in 
full bloom. 

On each side of the gate as one en- 
tered the garden were beds of dwarf 
Dahlias. The plants were not over a 
foot in height and the foliage was 
so thick as to completely cover the 
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ground. The tiny flowers we 
yellow, pink, and white. —— 

This garden made a perfect get} 
for the old half timbered house. 
was the work of J. Cheal and Sop 
of Crawley. They will make you poe 
thing you wish—a bridge or ap 
orchard, a lake or a kitchen garden 


Mrs. Mary H. BALCH 





Experience with Wisteria 


WE HAVE at east side of house 
a plant of the light lavender flow. 
ered variety of Wisteria, probably 10 
years old. Some of roots ramble un. 
derneath the porch, (light, airy ang 
dry,) but the greater number have 
penetrated a steep, stony terrace, jp. 
terlacing with the roots of shrubbery, 
This vine annually produces fully 1000 
feet of growth; mainly laterals from 
10 canes or upright vines; two of 
which are one and one-half inches 
in es the balance under one 
inch. 


The growth, as it is apportioned on 
the horizontal wires, is dense, and few 
flowers are produced in that area; at 
north and south ends, the branches 
have circled the pillars and railings 
of porch, and on these we have a nice 
show of bloom. Several were per- 
mitted to ramble to upper branches 
of an Apple tree at northeast corner 
of house, and from there onto roof, 
For two seasons these were clothed 
with festoons of bloom that made it 
a very attractive spot, but the pro- 
pensity of the terminal shoots to worm 
their way underneath the slate roofing 
compelled their removal. 


A summary of this experience 
would indicate that thorough ripening 
of wood is essential to free flowering; 
and to this end sun, air and moisture 
are prime factors. Crowded condi- 
tions of growth are impairing; and 
heavy, wet soil may off-set beneficial 
influences. 

The “pinching process,” as also the 
circling and undulating form of 
growth, all seem to minister to free- 
dom of flowering, due to some ob- 
struction or choking of the flow of 
sap, which is said to be favorable to 
formation of flower and fruit buds. 

My experience refers to the light 
lavender flowered variety only, seed- 
lings and other varieties may not re- 
spond to like conditions. 

Apparent confirmation of the harm- 
ful influence of location may be had 
from the instance of a strong runner 
of large vine, planted several years 
ago at the base of a Sassafras tree: 
Although a strong growth has been 
made, (vine now two inches in di 
ameter and up to tree-top,) no flower 
has been had to date. 

Numerous crab holes with their ex 
cavations of red clay testify to the 
underlying, honey-combed canals, and 
this condition I believe is responsible 
for the flowerless vine. 


“Wisteria” 
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The Sargasso Sea 


(From Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


ber, 1492, when Columbus sailed into 

masses of floating sea-weed in lati- 
tude 28° N., 58° W., the ge _ 
has given rise to the wildest oy 
both in fiction and for the movies, have 
located their scenes here, for the popu- 
lar mind has always been fascinated by 
the air of mystery which seemed to cling 
to this part of the Atlantic. The ex- 
pedition recently fitted out to study seri- 
ously the life of the Sargasso Sea has 
again aroused interest on the subject, 
and many problems connected with the 
vast marine pasture will be solved. One 
question, however, which has always 
puzzled the botanist will probably not be 
answered even by this admirably 
equipped party, and that is the original 
source of the plant growth which con- 
stitutes the greater portion of the mass 
of marine algae. 

One of the earliest and certainly one 
of the best accounts of the Sargasso Sea 
is by Professor William Henry Harvey, 
who was keeper of the herbarium of the 
University of Dublin and who came to 
this country in the early fifties to de- 
liver a course of lectures on the algae 
before the Lowell Institute of Boston and 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton. Later the Smithsonian Institution 
published a volume by Professor Harvey 
under the title “Nereis Boreali-Ameri- 
eana, or Contributions to a History of 
the Marine Algae of North America,” 
which was the first systematic account 
of the marine flora of this country. The 
following quotation is taken from his 
work: 


“One remarkable species of the genus 
Sargassum has long been famous by the 
name of Gulfweed or Sargazo (sea-len- 
tils), under which most voyagers since 
the days of Columbus have spoken of it. 
That great discoverer was the first to 
encounter it in modern times (16th 
September, 1492) and with his account 


Et. since that morning, in Septem- 


‘we are therefore most familiar; but pos- 


sibly the weedy sea which Aristotle 
speaks of as having been met with by 
the Phoenicians, at the termination of 
their voyage, may have been an early 
discovery of the same bank. It is curious 
that the great bank which extends. be- 
tween the 20th and the 45th parallels 
of north latitude and in 40° W. from 
Greenwich, appears to occupy the same 
position at the present day as it did in 
the days of Columbus. Between this 
bank and the American shores, various 
smaller strata and detached masses of 
seaweed occur, being thrown into this 
portion of the ocean by the eddy caused 
by the sub-circular motion of the great 
oceanic currents. The whole of this im- 
mense space of ocean, which is reported 
to be thickly covered with seaweed, is 
computed by Humboldt at upwards of 
260,000 square miles, an area almost six 
times as large as Germany; but it is not 
to be supposed that all this space is 
equally clothed with floating verdure. In 
many places the weed occurs in distant 
and narrow ridges, leaving spaces of 
clear water between. This portion of the 
Atlantic seems to be the chief settlement 
of the Sar. bacciferum, but straggling 


. Specimens occur in the Pacific and In- 


dian Oceans, and on the shores of Aus- 





tralia and New Zealand; and some few, 
carried northward by the Gulf Stream, 
reach the northern shores of Europe in 
safety. 

“Naturalists have been puzzled to ac- 
count for the origin of the Gulfweed, and 
formerly it was supposed to be alto- 
gether derived from the Gulf of Mexico; 
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specimen are of different ages; that 
though there was no apparent root, yet 
that toward the center of the mass a 
small portion of stem was of a much 
darker color than the rest, and possibly 
covered by parasitic incrustations; and 
that all the branches springing from this 
central piece were successively more and 
more delicate and of paler color, and 
evidently in a young and sprouting state. 
Such a specimen is clearly in vigorous 
life, yet it has no root. But the absence 
of root is a matter of very trival moment 
in a seaweed; for we must bear in mind 




















SARGASSUM NATANS. 


The gulf-weed which constitutes the majority of the Sargasso 
Sea. The round berry-like bodies are floats and not fruits. 


being torn off the shores of the Florida 
reefs and keys and carried to sea with 
the great current. It is possible (and 
indeed probable) that the origin of the 
present floating banks may have been 
partly of this nature, but it is most cer- 
tain that the great masses of the weed 
that are at present found floating have 
had no such immediate parentage, but 
are produced on the surface of the ocean 
on which they float. Whoever has picked 
up the plant at sea, on any genuine por- 
tion of the bank, must have seen that it 
was in perfectly fresh and growing 
state, and if he have looked at his spe- 
cimen carefully, he will probably have 
observed that different parts of the same 


that the roots of Algae are merely hold- 
fasts, intended to keep them from being 
washed off the rocks on which they grow. 
And in a plant capable of enduring ex- 
tensive change of place, like this Sar- 
gassum, the root is the part which may 
be most readily dispensed with. No 
doubt the specimen under examination 
originated in a little branch accidentally 
broken from a neighboring mass, and 
which being thus cast adrift, continued 
to push out new branches and leaves. 
In this manner, by the continual break- 
ing up of old fronds and the continued 
growth of their broken parts, the float- 
ing masses spread over the surface of 
the sea. 
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“In this floating state the species never 
forms proper fructification. There is, 
therefore, no growth from spores. The 
supply of plants is consequently kept up 
and extended by the constant develop- 
ment of buds or gemmae, originating 
in broken fragments of branches. I have 
taken some pains to examine numerous 
specimens, picked up on various parts 
of the bank, while fresh from the sea, 
and have in genera! been able to con- 
vince myself that the tuft under exam- 
ination had originated in a fragment of 
an older tuft. 

“This process of growth by breakage 
must have gone on for Ages; from that 
early time when the first individuals 
were brought from some unknown rocks 
by the currents of the ocean. Hum- 
boldt indeed conjectures that between 
the parallels of 20° and 45° there is an 
immense bank from which the supply of 
Sargassum is constantly derived; but 
such a bank, if covered by only as much 
water as the greatest depth at which 
any Fucaceous plant is known to grow, 
could scarcely have escaped the notice 
of voyagers. And the aspect of Sar- 
gassum, with its innumerable floating 
bladders, shows that it was not intended 
to vegetate at any great depth; for we 
invariably find the air-vessels most nu- 
merous in species which rise to the sur- 
face, and altogether absent in_ those 
which are deeply submerged.” 

Alexander Agassiz, in 1888, in writ- 
ing of the Sargasso Sea, said: 

“The Sargasso Sea of the North At- 


lantic covers a rather indefinite area 
between 22° and 36° N., and accord- 
ing to the statements of the older 


navigators, the amount of Sargassum to 
be met with varies from occasional 
patches to masses large enough to im- 
pede the progress of sailing vessels. 
The Sargassum probably changes its 
position constantly, according to the sea- 
sons, the currents, and the direction of 
the wind; but within the area bounded 
by the Gulf Stream on the West, the 
equatorial current on the South and the 
return current from the Azores and 
Canaries the Sargassum has always been 
found in larger or smaller quantities.” 

Botanists have always been interested 
in this great mass of vegetation, most of 
them contending that the Sargasso Sea 
consisted of algae drawn from their na- 
tural habitat on the shores of the West 
Indies, from which they were carried by 
ocean currents. and winds to the Sar- 
gasso Sea, where they soon decayed and 
disappeared. More recently, however, 
the conclusion has been definitely reached 
that the algae, whatever their remote 
origin, are to be regarded as floating 
perennials which by continuous growth 
replace decaying parts and perpetuate 
themselves vegetatively rather than by 
forming any sort of fruit or reproductive 
body. That the floating Sargassum must 
originally have come from a plant grow- 
ing attached, as all of the other sar- 
gassums do, is presumed, but no one has 
satisfactorily shown just how this has 
come about, and any suggestion as to 
the species which gave rise to the form 
now known as Sargassum natans (S. 
bacciferum), and which constitutes the 
great mass of the Sargasso Sea has 
never been widely accepted. 





The Queries and Answers depart- 
ment this month, as well as last 
month, contains some very helpful 
suggestions. 
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REMEDY FOR ASTER ROOT 
LOUSE AND ANTS 


Use Black Leaf 40, (nicotine sulphate,) 
one teaspoonful in a quart of water; 
a tablespoonful of clear soapy water will 
increase the penetration but is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Pour the solution into 
the holes the ants use around the roots 
until it overflows, I usually fill these twice 
to be sure. The louse is a member of the 
aphid family and must be killed by con- 
tact. It sucks its food and poisons have 
no effect on it. 

I have never been able to find the nests 
of the ants which infest Asters when the 
lice are present, but occasionally I find 
them starting holes away from _ the 
plants. A few crystals of calcium 
cyanide put into these holes in the eve- 
ning will kill off all the ants present; 
and for the large red ants this is the 
best remedy yet offered. We fruit grow- 
ers here in Washington have found the 
ants a real problem, and for the red 
ant hills a tablespoonful of calcium 
eyanide will kill the ants in a hill as 
large as a good sized dish pan. Make 
a hole in the hill with a shovel handle; 
(I usually make three,) put the cal- 
cium cyanide in the hole and cover with 
dirt. It is procurable at any drug store. 

I go over my Asters about every week 
or ten days, and when I see the ants 
busy, an application of the nicotine solu- 
tion causes them to lose all interest in 
that particular plant. 

J. E. M., (Wash.) 


TO ERADICATE DANDELIONS 


By just cutting off Dandelions and 
leaving any part of the root in the 
ground they at once start growing again. 
I keep an ordinary hand oil can filled 
with gasoline (kerosene will do as well). 
As I cut off Mr. Dandelion, I put a few 
drops of gasoline on the freshly cut 
root and it will rot to the very tip. In 
this way, the top is all that needs to be 
cut off, leaving the lawn in much better 
condition then when the roots are dug 
out. Dock may be treated in the same 
way. 

I do not believe the lawn can be mowed 
close enough to keep the Dandelion from 
seeding. 

Howarp A. Tippin, (Ohio) 


ACHIMENES 


I was surprised to note in THE FLOWER 
Grower for February that one should 
only attempt to grow Achimenes in 
greenhouse or conservatory. 

They are extremely easy to grow in 
the house, and last Summer I had sev- 
eral pots in a window and on a latticed 
porch. While it may be quite permis- 
sible to do so, it is not at all necessary 
to first start them in sandy soil. 

The tubers, (they are also called 
corms, rhizomes, or bulbs,) are wintered 
in a cool place, and then started in their 
permanent pots, during April and May. 
I use a mixture of loam, leaf mould and 
sand and give good drainage. If they 
are somewhat shaded from the sun, the 
blooming period will be extended. Some 


of the scaly tubers are about ¢ 
pin head, but all will grow. Or . 
these die down in Fall, and water ee 
be gradually withheld. bes, 
There are several different 

sides the  violet-blue comment al 
One, a large pure white, is attract} . 
Last Fall I received a few tubers i, 
beled poppy red, wonder if they will be 
so. 

Am carrying over some Tydaeas, gy 
posed to require about same treatment x 
Achimenes. These are seedlings a 
have not yet blossomed for me. 


H. D. Surtte, (N.Y,) 


BLEEDING HEART 
FROM CUTTINGS 


I must tell you something odd, I 
picked a leaf from my Bleeding Heart 
in much the same way as one does from 
a Rose bush, for a cutting, and planted 
it in a shady place with a jar over it 
It stayed green for a long time and then 
browned, but as I was busy last Pall 
I neglected to remove the jar. This 
Spring the jar was still there, so was 
the leaf of the Bleeding Heart, only a 
little more of it. It looks as though next 
year it would be a very nice plant, 

Last Fall I made a few root cuttings 
off my small Bleeding Heart and this 
year I have another plant—really sturdy 
it is, too, but I don’t think it will bloom. 
The old plant is in bloom now and while 
it seems a trifle smaller than last year 
‘it is quite all right. 

E. M. 


NATIVE IRIS AND CAT-TAIL 
FOLIAGE WITH GLADIOLI 


The consensus of opinion seems:to be 
that if one wants to grow vigorous Gladi- 
olus bulbs it is not good policy to cut 
much foliage with the flower spike. 

Very few flower lovers except the 
“Glad fans” can _ positively identify 
Gladiolus leaves so when I arrange a 
vase of Gladioli I put one over on them, 
and so far have not been caught at it. 

The leaves of the native Iris, Blue 
Flag, it is commonly called here, are 
very much like Gladiolus leaves, as are 
also some of the rushes, (Cat-tails,) 
and as both are moisture loving’ plants 
the cut leaves will outlast a ten day 
Gladiolus spike and look enough like tne 
real thing to fool most people. 

F. X. FROMHOLZER 


BERRY BASKETS FOR 
SHADING PLANTS 


I have found berry baskets, which 
often accumulate in quite numbers, 
be an ideal means of shading young 
plants. I used to save ali mine, stack 
them away somewhere and _ have them 
handy. The air can circulate through 
the seams at the corners, and they look 
neater than do coverings of paper, which 
are apt to be blown off; besides thes 
are easily put in place, and as easily 
removed; and can be used over and ovel 


again. 
A. R.G 
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ALPINE ASTER 


Mrs. E. W. S., South Whitney, Ind., 
“T put my Alpine a goon 

j in a large pot and took goo 
og but it will not bloom at all, 
but made subdivisions and after win- 
tering it in ihe house two of the sub- 
divisions have developed | small heads. 
Now how shall I treat it? 

If my correspondent had read the cata- 
logues carefully she would have found 
Aster alpinus listed as a nardy peren- 
nial plant and so would not have given 
her plant improper _treatment. The 
Alpine Aster is an interesting hardy 
perennial growing about a foot in height, 
and when properly handled is well 
adapted for the rockery or front rows 
of mixed flower beds or borders, as it 
is perfectly hardy in all soils and situa- 
tions and forms a mass or cluster of 
foliage, from which, in the Spring, many 
leafless stems are thrown up which bear 
in the early Summer large showy Daisy- 
like bluish-purple flowers. 

In cultivation it should be given an 
open sunny situation and a deep mod- 
erately enriched loamy soil and during 
the winter months a very light covering 
of some very coarse liitery material. 
When this is removed in the early Spring 
let some bone meal or sheep manure be 
carefully dug in around them. 

Every three years the plants should be 
carefully taken up, divided, all dead 
wood removed, and replanted. This 
should be done in the early Spring. In 
this way a supply of healthy vigorous 
plants can be maintained. ~ 

CuHas. E. PARNELL 


writes: 


COCCULUS CAROLINA 


While so many people over the country 
are figuratively moving heaven and 
earth in the search for suitable holiday 
greens; and florists are dispensing 
bundles of dyed hay and _ niggardly 
sprigs of sickly berries; I want to speak 
a good word for a neglected inhabitant 
of sandy roadsides and worn-out fields— 
Cocculus carolina;—‘tie vine,” “rassel 
vine” and various other names, according 
to locality. 


In this and other parts of the south, 
they bedeck the fences for miles with 
their nearly evergreen leaves, and bright 
scarlet berries, that are borne in such 
profusion that there are literally rolls 
and “gobs” of them. In ten minutes one 
may gather enough of the vines to drape 
and festoon every room in the house. 

In many fields they become a pest, 
coming up repeatedly from the perennial 
roots and twining around the cotton, 
their shining green leaves very beautiful, 
but interfering somewhat with service 
to our national god, that thing that 
looks like an “S” with a perpendicular 
mark through it. 

W. A. BripweLi, (Texas) 


GREENERY WITH FLOWERS 


I wish somebody would write an article 
on greenery to combine with flowers 
that have none of their own. For in- 
stance, there is the perennial Gaillardia. 
It has no foliage to cut with the flow- 
ers and florists do not like them on that 
account. I think they are lovely, espe- 
cially the dark ones, and they have good 
long stems, and last a long time in water. 


Mrs. W. R. Curtis, (N.Y.) 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Propagating Ferns 


HE Spring is the best time to com- 

mence operations either by division 
of old plants or by raising young stock 
from spores. The latter is the better 
method for all such as may be obtained 
in that way, but there are many of our 
most beautiful Ferns which do not ma- 
ture their spores, and in some cases do 
not show any signs of producing them. 
These must be propagated by divisions 
or in some instances by bulbils, which 
are formed on the surface of the fronds. 

In these notes I will deal with such 
as should be propagated by division, 
foremost amongst which is the beautiful 
Adiantum Farleyense. When breaking 
up large specimens there is some risk 
of losing them, but if young plants which 
have not become pot-bound are taken they 
may be divided into two or three, or per- 
haps more, and if potted straight away 
and put into a close frame they will suffer 
very little and will soon start away 
again. This beautiful Fern is often 
grown under heavy shading. I find, 
however, that it will do better when 
more exposed to the sun and light. If 
potted in good porous loamy compost 
and liberally supplied with water it will 
grow freely enough. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to mention that it re- 
quires a stove temperature. 

I once saw some beautiful plants of 
A. Farleyense under rather unusual 
treatment. It was in the spring-time, 
and they were on a shelf in a house 
with a southern aspect and without any 
shading; the pots stood on a bed of grow- 
ing Sphagnum Moss. 

Any of the other Adiantums which 
have spreading rhizomes may be prop- 
agated in the same way, and it will be 
found that all those with the red tint 
in the fronds succeed best in a sunny 
position, while those of a more sombre 
hue delight in a shady position. 

Many of the Davallias may be prop- 
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agated by division, and sufficient stock 
kept up with littic trouble. Most of the 
Davallias may also be raised from 
spores, but it is a slow process, and 
where only a limited number is required 
it is hardly worth the trouble. Micro- 
lepia hirta cristata is a grand Fern 
when frequently divided and grown in 
small pots, but larger specimens are not 
nearly so elegant. All the forms of 
Nephrolepis are much prettier when 
grown on freely from single crowns. 
Old specimens get too dense and do not 
make such fine fronds. As I have pre- 
viously stated, the Spring is the best 
time for dividing Ferns, but in the case 
of old stunted specimens they should 
first be potted on or surfaced, it being 
essential to secure a few new roots. 
In some instances where the crowns do 
not spread far, as in the case of some 
of the Pterises, some surface soil may 
be added and a little later on some of the 
outside crowns may be cut away with 
roots without disturbing the old plants 
much, and where it is desirable to pre- 
serve the old specimens this is an ad- 
vantage. 

Some advocate dividing Ferns while 
they are dormant, but my experience is 
that it is much better to do so after the 
spring growth is well started. Of 
course, it requires care, and they must 


not stand about to get withered, for if 


the young fronds get permanently dam- 
aged there will be no vitality left. After 
being kept close and shaded for a few 
days they may be gradually exposed to 
more light and air again. In potting 
the divisions it is best to use small pots, 
and they can be potted on as soon as 
they are well established. In potting 
Ferns it is of the greatest importance 
that the crowns of the plants shov!d be 
kept low enough for the new roots, which 
come from the base of the lower fronds, 
to come into contact with the soil.—C.P., 
In Gardening Illustrated (English) 














From Far-away Abyssinia 


We have enjoyed very much the very interesting FLOWER GrRowER. To such 
amateur flower growers as ourselves it is indeed interesting and helpful. 

I am enclosing herewith a photograph of Mrs. Wilmoth in a part of our garden 
which will give you an idea of the way flowers grow in Abyssinia. This photograph 
was taken on New Year’s Day. January is the coldest and driest month in Abyssinia 
yet you will see that flowers do well. The Sweet Peas in the background, vining over 
the back porch, have reached a little over ten feet and are still growing. The flowers 
just in front are Miss Jekyls. At each end are Rose bushes. 

Flower lovers would find Abyssinia an interesting place, for almost all flowers 
grow wonderfully all the year here, and the wild flowers are unusually interesting. 


Cc. L. Witmotn, M. D. 
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Timely Suggestions for July 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


’Tis gay July that makes one think 
Of shady trees on sunny lawns, 

And day dreams on hot afternoons, 
And of the cool sweet dewy dawns. 


locality in July, to lie in a ham- 

mock on the porch beneath the 
friendly branches of a shady tree is 
a pleasure and may be indulged in 
freely, if one arranges to do the neces- 
sary garden work early in the cool 
mornings or after sundown. Use 
common sense and keep cool and 
physically fit. 


Ay IT is apt to be warm in this 





In the early evening is the best time 
to water the garden anyway, and un- 
less the season is very dry the plants 
will not require watering every day. 
It is wiser to ply the hose and drench 
the soil well once or twice a week, and 
to conserve the moisture by means of 
mulching and cultivating. 


Flowers that are to be used for in- 
door decorations, or to send away to 
friends, or the sick, etc., are better 
for being cut in the evening and kept 
in water in a cool place overnight. 
The arranging and packing of the 
blooms may then be leisurely done in 
some comfortable place the next day. 


Do not waste the grass clippings. 
When short they may be left on the 
lawn with benefit to the roots and to 
enrich the soil. When there is a sur- 
plus, the clippings may be utilized as 
a mulch on perennials, shrubbery, or 
even around trees, and lastly as ma- 
terial for compost. 





Stake Gladioli, Dahlias, Roses and 
other tall growing plants, and tie up 
hardy vines and annuals of climbing 
habit, before they have become unruly 
or have been injured by wind and 
storm. A last planting for late bloom 
of Gladioli may be made early in July. 


During this month considerable 
pruning may be done to advantage. 
Prune carefully, Deutzia, Mock 
Orange, Lilac and similar ornamental 
shrubs and small fruits like Currants 
that have finished bearing. If the 
crops promise to be heavy thin out 
Apples, Plums, Peaches, Pears, 
Grapes, etc. 

Prolong the flowering period of an- 
nuals by keeping the flowers picked 
off day by day, for allowing seeds to 
mature will check blooming. Remove 
all buds from Geraniums, Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums and other plants in- 
tended for indoor winter bloom. Nip 
off the first buds of the Asters when 
they appear. 

It is especially important to keep 
bulbs from dissipating their strength 


in the formation of seeds. Perennials 
also will be in better condition if not 
allowed to become exhausted by seed 
bearing. Why sacrifice the length of 
blooming season and vitality of plants 
when selected seed is reasonable in 
price? 

Seeds of Pansy, Primrose, Oeno- 
thera, Cyclamen, Malcomia, Holly- 
hocks, etc., may be sown in July. 
Seed beds should be kept moist and 
the seedlings given protection from 
the direct rays of the hot July sun. 
A sort of flat tent made by tying a 
piece of cotton cloth to short stakes 
will do nicely. 

During July, which is ordinarily a 
warm, dry month, the plants in hang- 
ing baskets, lawn vases, window’ and 
porch boxes will require some special 
attention to tide them over this trying 
period. They must not be allowed to 
suffer for water and may need a 
stimulant occasionally. 








This month one may start new 
plants of Pansies, double Violets, 
Pinks, Verbenas, Sweet Williams, 
Periwinkles, etc., by employing the 
simple process of layering. Just pin 
down and cover with earth, the 
branches selected and when sufficient 
roots have been formed, separate from 
the old plants. 

During this month a garden that 
has been well cared for should be very 
charming for even when not in bloom 
such plants as Iris, Peony, Aquilegia, 
Papaver, Gaillardia, Maxima, and 
other plants present an attractive ap- 
pearance, and so are doubly alluring 
when in flower. 


In the well-managed garden there 
will be a generous proportion of flow- 
ers that may be depended upon for 
July bloom such as Digitalis (Fox- 
glove), Kaempferi (Japanese Iris), 
Oenothera (Evening Primrose), 
Phlox paniculata, Cornflower, Valer- 
iana (Garden Heliotrope), Platycodon 
(Balloon Flower), and others. 


Taking in consideration the ease of 
culture, the abundance and long sea- 
son of bloom, the gay Nasturtium has 
few rivals. Nearly every seed will 
grow rapidly in ordinary soil, and pro- 
duce fine flowers, unless planted in 
earth that is too rich and moist and 
which encourages a rank growth of 
leaves, at the expense of bloom. 


After Roses have ceased blooming, 
spraying with arsenate of lead will 
protect the plants from injury from 
the pests that are prone to trouble 
them. To encourage a second season 
of bloom cut back the bushes several 


os oo 
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inches. If the blooms have bee 
with long stems that will serve th 
same purpose. . 


To grow Asters Successfully ye 
quires considerable care, because these 
plants are apt to be attacked at the 
root by a species of aphis. To pro- 
tect the plants work a little tobaceo 
dust and wood ashes into the Aster 
bed when setting out the Seedlings or 
water the soil occasionally with to- 
bacco tea. 

Mid-summer seems early to thi 
of and plan beds for bulbs that are 
to be used for blooming in the Spring 
of 1926, but as shipments of bulbs are 
soon due, it is none too soon to give 
the matter thought, and to get ready 
an order for bulbs like Candidum and 
other Lilies that require early plant. 
ing. 





It is time to start such bulbs ag 
Freesias and Oxalis if they are 
wanted for the holiday season. Young 
plants of Poinsettia should also be 
started at this time, and the young 
plants of Jerusalem Cherry started 
from seed planted last February will 
need attention if they are to be ready 
for Christmas decor?tion. 


On days when active gardening is 
physically uncomfortable do garden 
work on paper. Take a bird’s-eye 
view of the garden and lawn and de- 
cide what changes may be made to 
advantage. Note experiences with 
any new plants. Visit the gardens of 
others for observation and sugges- 
tive ideas. 





Trees for Street Planting* 


The city of Toronto, as many United 
States cities, including Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Washington, Newark, Jersey City, 
Atlantic City, and Madison, Wisconsin, 
has had for many years a well defined 
street tree policy which has added 
greatly to the beauty of its parks, boule- 
vards and homes. 

Particular stress is put, in all these 
cities, on the question of the minimum 
planting distances between the trees as 
well as to the varieties permitted to be 
used. The Elm, for example, is now re- 
garded as too large to the average city 
street, and is used chiefly for park pur- 
poses. Varieties of the Maple are among 
the most popular trees, while the Oak, 
Catalpa, Tulip Tree, and the Linden are 
regarded favourably for street planting 
purposes. 

The minimum planting distances vary 
in the different cities. Toronto has 4 
maximum of 45 feet for the smaller 
class of trees. Washington and Buffalo 
agree on 35 and 45 feet for such trees as 
the Maples. The Newark distances are 
35 to 50 feet, and in the city of Buffalo 
90 feet is regarded as sufficiently close 
planting for the American Elm which 
must have space to develop its natural 
beauty. 


*Extracted from a Broadcast talk by J. B 
Spencer, Director of Publicity of the Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada; and a member 
of the Street Tree Committee, Ottawa Horticuk 
tural Society. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
July 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


ID-SUMMER. 
M Go over the garden and stake 
and tie all plants needing it. 


are and enrich the bed for the 
aaa hardy perennials which should 
be sown at this time in order to have 
blooming plants for next year's gar- 
¥ den. 
What every woman knows is that 
the blossoms of Nasturtiums, Sweet 
Peas and Pansies must be gathered 
daily if continuous bloom is wanted. 
What every woman is tempted to do, 
when she is faced by numerous other 
duties is—forget it. Her punishment 
is sure and sometimes startlingly 
prompt in the diminished ‘quantity 
and inferior blossoms. 


It is a far cry from July to bulb 
blooming time in next year’s garden, 
yet the bulb order should be made out 
and sent in at this time. Many of the 
most reputable dealers request that 
orders for the best bulbs be sent them 
by July 1st in order that their own 
orders may be sufficient to supply the 
demand. 


Try using a salty brine on the gar- 
den walk to keep down the weeds— 
a pound of salt to a gallon of hot 
water makes a good solution. Empty 
the water and salt from the ice-cream 
freezer over the paths also. Or a 
coating of coarse salt may be spread 
over the walk. This is far easier 
than hand weeding and equally as ef- 
fective. 


In saving seed of annuals it is ad- 
visable to let the earliest and best 
blossoms go to seed. By doing this, 
and in not letting any other seed 

- pods form, one is sure of the quality 
of the seed preserved. Tie a string 
about the stem of the flower to be 
kept and thereby prevent its being 
cut off and thrown on the trash heap. 


Watch the Roses and do not let 
them suffer from drought at this time. 
Try mulching the ground about the 
Roses with grass clippings mixed with 
tobacco stems, or old manure, to re- 
tain the moisture and keep the heat 
of the sun from parching the roots. 
If the season is wet and the dreaded 
mildew is detected, give Bordeaux 
mixture at once. Or the foliage may 
be dusted while wet with a liberal 
coating of sulphur. 


Because the days are warm is no 
reason why the hoe and watering pot 
should be neglected. Your plant 
children depend on you for their pres- 
ent needs as well as their future wel- 
fare. It is nothing short of cruelty 
to let the little things die because of 
your laziness. So leave the fascinat- 
ing story, the enticing hammock, or 
the interesting gossip with the 
next door neighbor, and devote this 





time to a heart to heart communion 
with your flowers. The flowers, as 
also yourself, will be the better for it. 


July twilights are made fragrant 
with the incense in the white trump- 
ets of the Nicotiana affinis, that half 
hardy annual, which open toward eve- 
ning, and on cloudy days, to close in 
the morning. While it has been said 
before, it can be said again and again, 
that a clump of these sweet smelling 
flowers should be planted near porch 
or window so their fragrance can be 
enjoyed. Another variety—Nicotiana 
Sanderae, is an herbaceous annual 
bearing red flowers. While it also is 
a very satisfactory plant it has not 
the fragrance of the white flowering 
variety. 


The weeding rug comes in quite 
handy these mornings when flower 
beds and borders must be weeded and 
everything is drenched with dew. My 
own rug is made of two strips of blue 
and white checked oil-cloth, 27 x 36 
inches in size, with several layers of 
woolen material put between for soft- 
ness, and the edges bound with blue 
braid. With a rug of this kind one 
may kneel among the plants without 
getting soaked with dew. When the 
day’s gardening is over, a wet cloth 
rubbed over the cover removes all the 
soiled spots. Once used, the lady gar- 
dener refuses to do without it. 


July brings the gorgeous blossoms 
of the Moonflowers, both white and 
blue. It is difficult to say which is 
the more desirable so the wise gar- 
dener plants both. Given plenty of 
moisture and full sunshine these vines 
make a luxuriant growth, and yield a 
harvest of blossoms. No prettier 
scene can be pictured than that made 
by trellis or pergola covered with the 
snow-white blossoms of Ipomoea 
Grandiflora, as seen in the mid-sum- 
mer twilight or moonlight nights; un- 
less it is the following morning when 
one wakes to enjoy the blue glory of 
the blossoms of Ipomoea Coerulea. So 
each has its own kingdom and fol- 
lowers. 


Vines, as a rule, require daily at- 
tention in the way of training and 
twining, else their appearance will 
not be at all presentable with long 
runners under foot or going where 
they are not wanted. Some vines are 
like mischievous children seeming to 
enjoy slipping off and running where 
they like; while others, with smooth 
stems minus the little clinging ten- 
drils, are absolutely helpless about 
climbing and twining unless assisted. 
A few minutes a day spent in caring 
for them is a pleasure and will ma- 
terially add to their appearance; but 
if neglected too long the task becomes 
a task indeed, requiring hours of time 
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and resulting in 
branches. 


If the Dahlias are not doing as well 
as might be wished, try dosing the 
plants with nitrate of soda every fort- 
night until a decided improvement in 
appearance is noted. One tablespoon- 
ful to two gallons of water is a safe 
solution to use. If the plants tend 
toward producing foliage at the ex- 
pense of buds, try pulling off the lower 
branches and thinning out the leaves. 
This also gives the plants a far better 
appearance, preventing the sprawling 
limbs interfering with the growth of 
other plants, besides assuring the gar- 
dener of blossoms of quality. In cut- 
ting Dahlias give the blossom a little 
shake, before using the scissors, in 
order to test their lasting properties. 


numerous’ broken 





Growing Cannas From Seed 


ROWING Cannas from seed is 

something that is not done to the 
extent that it should be, considering 
the ease with which it can be accom- 
plished. Canna seed is easily secured, 
and the choicest seed is comparatively 
cheap, besides being worth the extra 
price. If one has a hotbed, or green- 
house facilities, it is possible to have 
almost as many plants as you sow 
seeds. 

- As everyone knows, the shells of the 
seeds are very hard and bony; so I 
take a sharp knife and chip through 
it, being careful not to cut the germ 
end. I then sow them in a hotbed in 
late March, planting them about an 
inch deep, using sand pockets for each, 
and spacing them about three inches 
apart. Some people advocate soaking 
them, but I have better success with- 
out; as quite a percentage of the seeds 
rot, with me, if soaked. In ten days 
to two weeks they will be up and 
growing vigorously. Keep the ground 
loose around them; never let them 
suffer for water; and when they be- 
gin to crowd each other, transplant 
to a distance of six inches apart. The 
soil cannot very well be made too rich; 
and after they start growing vigor- 
ously, watering them with liquid ma- 
nure seems to just suit them, and 
they grow like weeds. 

Using this method, by planting-out 
time, .(which should be delayed till 
the weather is warm and settled), I 
have plants as large as you could pur- 
chase, and they bloom as quickly. 

When planting out, a ball of earth 
can be taken up with each plant, and 
they never seem to know they were 
ever moved. I have frequently had 
plants of the dwarf types, bloom by 
July first, from spring-sown seed. 

The one big drawback seedlings 
have, is their variable heights and 
colors; but they make a fine flower- 
ing hedge. An ounce of seed will pro- 
duce as many plants as it would take 
dollars to purchase, and there is al- 
ways the glorious possibility of there 
being something exceptionally fine. 


CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Ont.) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


A Plea for Hardy Perennials 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY 


sider the matter of cost in their 

gardening, not only the cost in 
money, but the cost in labor to start 
and care for the plants. For the home 
owner who has a gardener and plenty 
of money, or unlimited time of his 
own, the more costly tender green- 
house plants are all right; yet the 
season which these plants cover is, at 
best, a short one. Annuals cover but 
a brief space; but hardy perennials, 
herbs and shrubs, remain the entire 
year. An old gardening book has this 
to say: “Deciduous shrubs are be- 
yond all question the most important 
element in planting grounds, espe- 
cially small ones.” 

That testimony was given a hun- 
dred years ago, when there were but 
few shrubs available. Today we have 
hundreds of species and varieties to 
choose from, yet it is probable that the 
average yard or garden has less than 
a dozen. It seems to me that hardy 
plants are more attractive than bare 
earth, for beds in which greenhouse 
plants are grown during the Summer, 
are, of necessity, nothing but bare 
spots, several months of the year. 


I will deal particularly with peren- 
nial herbs in this article, as I have 
in mind particularly the beds which 
grace or disgrace our lawns. By 
growing several kinds of plants to- 
gether, we may be assured of a con- 
stant succession of bloom. In the 
Spring come the Tulips, followed by 
Peonies, Iris, and Lilies; rounded out 
with hardy Chrysanthemums. There 
are numberless combinations which, 
grown together, will furnish adorn- 
ment from early Spring to late Fall. 

It is a very simple matter to grow 
hardy perennials. The only cost is 
the small sum required to purchase 
the seed. Look up, in a seedman’s 
catalogue, the hardy perennials and 
select what you want. Get the seed 
in June or July; plant them, and next 
year you will enjoy the flowers. I 
usually get the seed-bed ready about 
the first of August. If possible, a 
place is selected free from weeds, and 
the soil is pulverized and made very 
fine and easy to work. The seeds are 
planted in rows and the soil covered 
with straw for one week. The straw 
is then carefully removed, and the 
plants soon appear. They are care- 
fully weeded and some time in Sep- 
tember are large enough to set where 
they are desired to grow. Late in 
the Fall a mulch of leaves or straw is 
placed over the young plants to pro- 
tect them. After the first year, few 
species require any winter protection. 

This method applies to such plants 
as Aquilegia, Achillea, Anchusa Ital- 
ica, Arabis, Golden Alyssum, Armeria, 
Boltonia, Bellis, Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, Canterbury Bells, Centaurea, 
Coreopsis, Delphinium, Hardy Pinks, 
Digitalis, Gaillardia, Gypsophila, Heli- 


Mice home owners have to con- 


opsis, Hollyhocks, Lychnis, Lathyrus, 
Lupine, Myosotis, Poppy, Rudbeckia, 
Pyrethrum, Statice, Scabiosa, Stoke- 
sia, Sweet William and Shasta Daisy. 
Pansies may also be grown the same 
way. Perennials like Peonies, Iris 
and hardy Lilies are grown from bulbs 
or roots; hence it is necessary to pro- 
cure the roots. These are also more 
likely to live and thrive when planted 
in the Fall. 


ERSONALLY, I like a lawn that is 

not cut up with beds; although all 
of the perennials lend themselves to 
bed designs if the gardener desires. 
There are short and tall plants; some- 
thing for backgrounds and for the 
borders. Tall perennials are partic- 
ularly desirable to plant in front of an 
evergreen windbreak or hedge. With 
Hollyhocks, Lilies, Digitalis and Lu- 
pine for the background, the others 
may be used to fill up in front, giving 
an unlimited range of color. Then 
there are also perennials that desire 
the shade, or partial shade. Some of 
the wood Lilies are in this class. 

Species of perennials may be found 
to grow in any and every situation. 
Bare ground, beneath trees where 
even grass will not live, will produce 
flowers, if a judicious selection is 
made. I can scarcely hope to do more 
than suggest in a brief article like 
this. The home owner who has a situ- 
ation which puzzles him, may well 
consult a plant grower. I have found 
these men particularly ready to sug- 
gest plants for all kinds of locations. 
They grow all kinds and they know 
the conditions under which the dif- 
ferent species and varieties thrive. 


The original meaning of the word 
garden was an enclosed space. The 
lawn bed is not a garden. It is sup- 
posed to be an ornament but too often 
it is an atrocity. The real garden is a 
place in which one may enjoy the re- 
sults of his planting. There are walks 
and seats and velvet bits of grassland. 
In this kind of garden the hardy per- 
ennial is at home. It is the back- 
ground that exists as the charm of 
association. Who remembers. the 
beauty of the old Marigolds and Four 
O’clocks? And who can forget the 
spell of the old-fashioned Moss Roses, 
Lilacs and Peonies? 


Perennial gardens are particularly 
adapted to the country home having 
ample grounds. Many such will be 
found in the older villages. The side 
door leads directly into the garden. 
There is seclusion; and shade; and 
perfume; and charm. There may be a 
fountain; and yonder may be a per- 
gola; but here by the walks are Sweet 
Williams, Phlox, Iris,—perhaps a hun- 
dred others,—filling the air with 
sweetness from Spring to Fall. You 
can putter in such a garden, but it is 
not work. You can rest in such a gar- 
den; you can read, you can write; 
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almost you can paint, thou 
not an artist. 


Hardy perennials are the 9 : 
of plants for old-fashioned my ‘Kind 
There should also be trees and shrube 
but shrubbery should not be a . 
done. I like sunlight, but there wa 
be shade. The birds will make then 
home in such a garden. It is a delj ry 
from April to December; and eure 
Winter you like to go out and ramble 
about among the sleeping plants, . 


There will be walks in such a ga 
den and they must be well-kept. Con, 
crete? No, it is too formal, and does 
not fit into the general Scheme of 
things. Red brick, made for the pur. 
pose, doubtless fills the bill better than 
anything else. These soon put on ap 
appearance of age and they keep dry 
no matter how hard it rains. 


gh YOu are 





Depredations by Autoists 


The open season for autoists is negy 
and the farmer will soon have hig te 
ligious convictions sorely tried by those 
who take unwarranted liberties with his 
property and make their getaway before 
he can even vent his __ indignation, 
Branches of Apple and Peaches fyjj 
blown, make beautiful decorations and 
the fact that they do serious damage to 
the trees by breaking and splitting the 
branches, never appears to enter their 
heads. Then later; what does a few 
Apples or Peaches amount to? They 
just grow without any effort on the 
farmer’s part. Why shouldn’t he divide? 

Wild flowers are eagerly sought and 
are fast disappearing from our meadows 
and woodlands which were formerly car. 
peted with bright-hued flowers each 
Spring. It is only justice to admit that 
the great majority of autoists have a re. 
gard for the property of others, but the 
minority, which by the way do not al- 
ways drive the cheapest cais, is sufficient 
to do untold damage. Where it is pos- 
sible to get the name or auto number 
of this class of depredators, a good stiff 
fine for trespass, with the accompanying 
publicity, will make them cautious in the 
future. 

—(Hoosier Horticulture) 





Longevity of Seeds 


In reference to the long life of 
seeds I wish to state: 

A few years ago I dug up an old 
cedar cellar drain, which my father, 
who was over 60 years old, said was 
never dug up before in his time, 90 
far as he knew. The ground throw 
out laid over that Summer, and sev- 
eral tall plants grew up, which several 
people said were English Marrow o 
Malice or some such name. They 
grew five feet high and had pink flow 
ers around the stalk like a Hollyhock 
We never saw them growing alj- 
where before or since. 


The old homestead is over 100 years 
old. It has always been a mystery #0 
us where those seeds came from Ut 
less they were thrown out of, the drail 
which was dug down over four feet. 


LEONARD W. BARKLEY 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Small Pools and Water Gardens 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ATER gardening is a most fas- 

W cinating hobby, and can be en- 

joyed by anyone who wishes to 
make one. 

A wooden bucket, sunk into the 
grass on the lawn, or in the flower- 
border, and planted with very small 
Water Lilies, such as Nymphaea Lay- 
dekeri, or N. pygmaea, 1s always in- 
teresting; especially if the edges of 
the bucket are hidden with a.carpet 


Ipswich hybrids. Above the water 
line, such plants as Nepeta, Veronica, 
Cotoneaster congesta, and Berberis 
Darwinii, and B. Aquifolium look 
well. 


To make the concrete water tight, 
10 per cent of oil is used when mix- 
ing, and a finishing coat of cement 
and oil is brushed on afterwards. 


2 is a combination of pool and bog 
garden. It is larger than 1, and a 
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of Mossy Saxifrages, or other carpet- 
ing plants 5. 

Casks can be used in the same way 
for the new hybrid Water Lilies, and 
are not expensive. Then there is the 
very small pool. Very small pools 
are not expensive; and when properly 
made, will be the most attractive fea- 
ture of the garden. Small pools can 
be combined with a small rock-garden, 
the material excavated from the pool 
being used in constructing the rock- 
ery. Or a combination of pool and 
bog garden makes a fine feature. In 
the diagram is shown how pools and 
streams are constructed, and the con- 
crete masked. 


At 1 is shown a section of a very 
small pool, suitable for a very small 
garden. The site chosen is in sun- 
shine, away from the shade of trees. 
The excavation is two feet six inches 
deep, and the concrete is six inches 
thick, reinforced with chicken wire. 

Large rocks are used in which to 
hold the soil for planting the Water 
Lilies; also to support soil on each 
side for growing bog plants. These 
can be Spireas, Primulas, Jap. Iris, 
Mimulas, or Myosotis Palustris, (the 
water For-get-me-not) . 


If in the Southern States, or on 
Pacific slope, the new hybrid Primulas 
are very effective, especially the 


tub has been used for planting the 
Water Lilies. In a large pool and 
bog garden Gunneras, Bamboos, Col- 
umbines, Jap Anemones, and the tall 
Spireas can be used. Around the 
sides of the pool, on drier ground, 
can be planted Tree Peonies, Azaleas, 
and the many beautiful grasses. 

3 shows how a stream is con- 
structed, and the concrete masked. 
One’ side is built up with rocks, the 
other covered with grass sods, built 
up from the concrete; and the bottom 
is covered with clean stones. The 
masked concrete makes it quite water 
tight. 

4 shows construction of a_ very 
small pool where there is no rock or 
bog garden, and the grass sod rests 
on a shoulder made in the concrete. 
It is the simplest pool you can make, 
and looks very attractive in the grass. 


6 shows how rock work is made secure 


by setting the bottom stones on a 
shoulder in the cement. This is done 
to carry rock work to any height. 





The Wisteria 


Regarding P. B. in Ohio whose ten 
year old Wisteria fails to bloom, I 
believe the following may be helpful. 

First is he certain it is a Wisteria? 
There have been thousands of plants 
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distributed by “fly by night” nursery 
agents, and unscrupulous firms, which 
are utterly untrue to name and de- 
scription. A friend took me to see his 
“Dogwood tree” (Cornus florida) as 
to why it did not bloom. The tree was 
not a Dogwood at all but an “Indian 
Cherry,” Rhamnus caroliniana, which 
has a tiny insignificant bloom. An- 
other friend bought of some dealer 
some vines for the garden fence. As 
she was ignorant of what to get she 
left the selection to the dealer only 
saying she wanted something “good.” 
Well, the dealer gave her Matrimony 
Vine, a pest equal to Johnson Grass, 
or Canada Thistle, and Virginia 
Creeper, which appears here so com- 
monly as to be considered a weed. 
While it was the customers business 
to “beware,” it was also good business 
for the dealer to give something that 
would satisfy. 


However P. B.’s vine may be a 
Wisteria, but it may be a seedling 
plant. It is well known to orchardists 
that some varieties of fruit seldom, 
if ever, bear and others bear regu- 
larly and heavily. 

By making layers of the canes of a 
Wisteria which blooms well, a free 
blooming plant may be expected, but 
by growing plants from seed all sorts 
of plants will appear. Some will be 
good bloomers and some nearly or 
quite worthless. If P. B. will look 
over THE FLOWER GROWER, and from 
some high class nurseryman, whose 
ad he can easily find, secure another 
Wisteria and plant it this Spring, I 
am quite sure he will get a plant 
which will bloom. It might be well 
to leave the present vine alone an- 
other year or so until the young vine 
was coming along well and possibly 
the old vine might be to blooming age 
by then. However, a good plant 
should bloom in two or three years 
after setting. 

As to the sex of the vine, that is 
absurd. The Wisteria bears perfect 
flowers. That is, the flowers bear 
both stamens and pistils, (or both 
male and female organs), and a single 
vine could not only bloom but also set 
and mature seed. One vine could 
bloom as easily by itself as if there 
were a hundred; as a single vine by 
my back porch will demonstrate any 
May. 

I believe spring planting is best for 
Wisteria especially in the North. The 
plant makes few fibrous roots and is 
none too easy to establish. In the 
North the plant will need full sun- 
shine, and in any climate a deep rich 
moist soil will be best. It might be 
possible for the vine to make so rank 
a growth that bloom would be de- 
layed; but rank growth is desired for 
at least a few years. The Clematis 
should not hurt the Wisteria unless 
it chokes it from light and air. Pos- 
sibly the addition of wood ashes, or 
lime and potash, and phosphate fer- 
tilizer, to the soil would help the Wis- 
teria. 


RALPH W. SHREVE, (Ark.) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


The California Lilies 


BY ANTONE J. SOARES 


important one, consisting of 

about 180 genera and _ 1900 
species, widely distributed throughout 
the world. There are many plants 
in this family that are remarkable for 
the beauty, as well as the fragrance 
of their flowers, and for many gen- 
erations they have been favorites of 


"Tis Lily family is a large and 





Washington Lily, Shasta Lily, 
(Lilium Washingtonianum) 


our gardens. In this family are in- 
cluded such favorites as the Lily, 
Hyacinth, Day Lily, Lily of the 
Valley, Tuberose, Smilax, and others 
that are both beautiful and interest- 
ing. Some members are cultivated 
for food, and among these we have the 
Asparagus and various species of 
Allium, or Onions; while others, such 
as the New Zealand Flax and Yucca, 
furnish valuable fibres. A few of 
them, such as the Aloe and Squill, 
are employed in medicine. 


The White Lily, Lilium candidum, 
has ever been considered an emblem 
of purity and beauty, two traits that 
are especially characteristic of the 
Virgin, as people like fancifully to 
paint her, consequently it has been 
dedicated to Her, and is sometimes 
known as the Lady Lily. This flower 
is scarcely less a favorite with the 
poets than the Rose, itself, being re- 
garded as the latter’s nearest rival. 
The common white Lily referred to 
above is generally regarded as a na- 
tive of the Holy Land, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the Saviour, 
when referring to the Lilies of the 
field, had in mind a Lily at all, for in 
olden times this name was applied to 
plants that were not even members of 
the Lily family. 

The heathen nations consecrated 
the Lily to Juno, because they be- 


lieved that it sprang from the milk of 
that Goddess. We read that Jupiter 
being desirous of making his son 
Hercules, immortal, decided to put 
him to her breast that the divine milk 
of that Goddess might enter his 
frame, and from the milk that was 
spilt as the child was withdrawn from 
her, was formed the “milky way” in 
the heavens, and gave rise to the first 
Lilies that mortal man ever gazed 
upon; hence the Lily came to be 
known as Juno’s Rose. 


California is especially rich in the 
species of Lilies found growing within 
its borders, and in that respect ranks 
next to Japan. Most of these Lilies 
have already been brought under culti- 
vation, and are a great acquisition to 
our gardens. The Lilies of California 
may be conveniently divided into two 
sections, namely, those that grow on 





Leopard Lily (Lilium pardalinum) 


cool slopes in mountainous regions, 
where they are at home in the Pine 
forests, or where they are protected 
by a growth of shrubs, and those that 
grow along the borders of streams, in 
meadows or in boggy places. The 
former grow where the soil is well- 
drained and deep, and composed of 
clay or a rich loam, mixed with leaf 
mold and the debris from disinte- 
grated rocks. To be successful in 
the culture of these and other plants 
one should take a lesson from nature, 
and give them, so far as possible, the 
conditions that obtain in their native 
habitat; so we should give these Lilies 
a position in our garden where they 
are protected from cold winds, and 
where the soil is not dried off too 
readily by the excessive heat of the 
sun. In small grounds a protected 
nook on the shady side of the house 
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"os a congenial location, 
if Ferns are included in the : 
to act as a ground cover. ranting 
grounds they may be planted in the 
partial shade offered by deciduous 
trees, or in the shelter of such shrube 
as Rhododendrons or Bamboos, “ 
drainage must be perfect, and the soil 
must be fairly good loam and humps 
but manure should be avoided. The 
bulbs should be planted not less than 
four inches from the surface, and g 
layer of sand should surround each 
bulb to carry off any excessive Mois- 
ture, and to prevent the attack of any 
fungous disease. In this group are 
included such beautiful Lilies ag 1 
Washingtonianum _purpureum, 
Humboldtii and allied species, [, 
bolanderi, L. Kellogii, L. Columbj. 
anum, and L. rubecsens. 


One of the most beautiful of oy 
native Lilies is the Washington Lily 
known scientifically by the name of 
Lilium Washingtonianum purpureum, 
The thrill of delight that is felt when 
first beholding this beautiful plant 
growing in its native habitat can 
hardly be described, much less for. 
gotten. It has been my good fortune 
to see it growing in vast numbers ip 
the vicinity of Mt. Shasta, where it 
is at home on the mountain sides un- 
der the tall forest trees, or protected 
by shrubs, rearing its fragrant white 
flowers above the surrounding vege- 
tation. It is found throughout the 
Sierras from San Diego as far north 
as the Columbia River in Oregon, and 
is well distributed up to an altitude 
of 7500 feet, but is never found in the 
Coast Ranges. The blossoms of this 
beautiful Lily are white, fragrant, 
sometimes finely dotted and becoming 


especially 


purplish with age. These are borne in © 


clusters of as many as twenty-five, 
In the vicinity of Mt. Shasta it is 
known as the Shasta Lily. 


It is said the miners of ’49 be 
stowed upon this plant the name of 
Lady Washington, but it was Dr. 
Kellogg who first described it to 
science and who gave it the name it 
now bears, thereby preserving to 
posterity the name of one who is dear 
to all Americans. 


Lilium humboldtii is also a wonder- 
ful Lily, and at first glance one may 
mistake it for the more common 
Leopard Lily, and it is sometimes 
found in the same region as the latter, 
but is never found in the same sort of 
location. It is partial to the loose 
dry soil of the upland woods, but is 
never found in boggy places. It some 
times grows to the height of 10 feet, 
though more often it is only four or 
five feet tall, with very stout stem and 
many large, orange-red flowers which 
are spotted with small maroon spots. 
No finer sight can be experienced than 
that of a canyon side ablaze with 
multitudes of these golden Lilies nod- 
ding on their tall stems. Its flowers 
are somewhat larger than those of 
Lilium pardalinum, and have a more 
golden hue to them, and less red. It 
blooms in July. There are a number 
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ieties of this Lily differing in 
ee pets on the blossoms, and in 
the height of stem, and size ox bulb. 

The Ruby Lily, Lilium rubescens, 
or as it is sometimes called the Red- 
wood Lily, is one of the most charm- 
ing of our California Lilies, and one 
sometimes is inclined to think it sur- 

asses in loveliness and deliciousness 
of fragrance the beautiful Washing- 
ton Lily. It resembles the latter in 
many respects, but is fuller in form, 
with wider petals and shorter tubes, 
and the bulb is also somewhat smaller. 
This often grows as high as seven 
feet, and is adorned with many whorls 
of undulate leaves. The stems are 
often surmounted with as many as 
95 beautiful flowers that are at first 
white, dotted with purple, but which 
soon take on a metallic luster, even- 
tually turning to a delicate pink, and 
finally deepening to a ruby purple. 
This Lily is at home in high and ai- 
most inaccessible ridges where it 
grows among the chaparral, but it 
also grows under the Live Oaks and 
Redwood trees. Here it is compara- 
tively safe from being appropriated 
by the flower lover, unless the delicious 
fragrance, emanating from its beau- 
tiful blossoms and wafted on the 
breeze, betrays its presence to the 
passer-by. As many as 36 blossoms 
have been counted on a sirgle plant 
which had grown to the extraordinary 
height of 9 feet. 

In the second group are included 
the so-called bog Lilies. These grow 
naturally along the banks of small 
living streams, or on the borders of 
lakes and ponds in alpine meadows, 
and on the edges of raised hum- 
mocks in bogs. The soil in such places 
is always rich in rotted leaves, and as 
arule sandy. In such places there are 
always low shrubs or tall plants that 
protect the surface from the heat of 
the sun’s rays. So taking a lesson 
again from nature, we come to the 
conclusion that a light sandy soil 
mixed either with leaf mold or peat 
is the ideal soil for their propagation 
in the garden, but the mistake should 
not be made of planting them in wet 
gummy soil, thinking perhaps that 
because they grow naturally along 
watercourses, that a wet soil suits 
them for it does not. The bulb, itself, 
should be nearer the surface than those 
included in group one, but the roots 
can go down to perpetual moisture 
without detrimental consequences. 

The Leopard Lily, Lilium parda- 
linum, often grows in large clumps 
and colonies of several hundred along 
the margin of streams. Here in com- 
pany of Azaleas, Spireas, and other 
moisture-loving plants and shrubs, it 
raises its many beautiful blossoms 
that have an orange base and reddish 
tips, the lower half being spotted with 
purple. As many as 32 nodding blos- 
soms have been counted on a single 
plant, and plants with 15 to 20 blos- 
Soms are the rule rather than an ex- 
ception. Under favorable conditions 
this plant may grow as tall as 10 feet. 

Lilium parryi is very similar to 





Lilium Washingtonianum, except in 
the color of its blossoms which are a 
clear lemon-yellow, and are dotted 
sparingly with deeper yellow. On ac- 
count of its color it has come to be 
known as the Lemon Lily. 

The Coast Lily, Lilium maritimum, 
is most abundant in the peat bogs of 
Mendocino County, but it ranges 
southward to San Mateo County, and 
northward to Humboldt County. It 
is seldom found farther than one mile 
from the ocean. On the edges of 
bogs where moisture is not sufficient 
for its full development, it is stunted 
in growth and rarely exceeds four 
inches in height, but deeper in the 
bogs it takes root in tufts and then 
becomes an _ exceedingly beautiful 


plant, attaining a height of five feet, 


and often displaying as many as fif- 
teen blossoms to the plant. These are 
deep blood-red, spotted with purple, 
and are more cylindrical than funnel- 
form, the three inner segments spread- 
ing more than the outer ones which 
remain almost erect. 


There is one more of the so-called 
bog Lilies that is worthy of mention, 
and that is Lilium parvum, commonly 
called the Little Alpine Lily, because 
it is partial to the higher altitudes 
where it grows along the borders of 
streams or in boggy places in mead- 
ows. It is similar to the Leopard Lily, 
but its blossoms are rather smaller 
being only about an inch and a half 
long, orange-vermillion in color, with 
purple spots, the tips being rolled 
backward. This Lily grows to the 
height of five to six feet, and is sur- 
mounted by many of these exceedingly 
pretty bell-shaped blossoms. Qne va- 
riety of this species, Lilium parvum 
luteum, bears beautiful yellow blos- 
soms. Both of these are found in the 
high Sierras from the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park to Lake Tahoe, where 
Lilium parvum is __ particularly 
abundant. 





Stumps Made Beautiful 


HEN the wind storms come and 
break some favorite tree which 
we are loathe to give up, cease repin- 
ing and begin to plan how the stump 
that is left can be made a thing of 
beauty and a joy for years to come. 


A Mulberry. tree that was dear to 
our hearts in childhood, had first one 
limb and then another broken off, un- 
til only the skeleton trunk was left, but 
still we hated to have it go—so many 
happy memories of other days clus- 
tered ’round it. 


Here was our solution to the prob- 
lem: We planted English Ivy all 
around it, and once started, it made 
rapid gruwth, and as the little root- 
lets took ready hold upon the dead 
wood, quickly covered all the scars 
and deformities with a _ beautiful 
mantle of dark glossy Ivy leaves which 
hang on all Winter long. The ac- 
companying illustration gives some 
faint idea of its beauty; and, as of 
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old, little folks and their pets love to 
play around the old Mulberry. 


This stump always calls forth ex- 
clamations of admiration and delight, 
and many, at once plan to go home 
and camouflage some unsightly stump 
with this lovely cover-all. 


A good neighbor has a most unique 
and attractive flower stand made from 
the stump of an Oak tree near her 
front porch. This was sawed off 
smooth and even, and boards fash- 
ioned like the letter X and nailed on 
top. The entire stump is covered 
smoothly with the Ivy, making a most 
artistic stand for her beautiful potted 
plants. 











English Ivy on dead tree trunk 


Two other trees in our yard, when 
their time came and they were laid 
low, leaving high stumps, were quickly 
covered with Honeysuckle which has 
become larger and more beautiful each 
year. In the Spring and Fall, when 
covered with their pretty fragrant 
flowers, they are the envy of many; 
and the graceful sprays add the finish- 
ing touch of beauty and sweetness to 
many a bouquet for home and friends. 


LENA MCVEIGH, (Va.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


It might not be out of place to sug- 
gest that stumps or old trees, when 
they become rotten, are a menace to 
life and property and one should not 
maintain such, even though consider- 
able effort has been expended in beau- 
tifying, as suggested above by Miss 
McVeigh. Rotten trees and stumps 
which are dangerous. should be 
promptly pulled down and disposed of. 
It is not wise to take any chances with 
unsafe tree trunks. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Notes from an Amateur Lily Grower 
For the Season of 1924—II* 
BY ROY G. PIERCE, (D. C.) 


my interest in the true Lilies 
comprised by the genus Lilium 
finds me a little wiser concerning the 
growing of these fine flowers, but also 
more appreciative of the difficulties of 
propagating them in a city yard, 
where there are few differences in 
soil, moisture or degree of acidity. 
My planting stock has increased 
from the 14 species I started with two 
years ago to 26 species. A number of 
these, especially the West Coast 
species of which there are 11 in the 
collection, were only secured this Fall 
so that I can not give any data as yet 
concerning their behavior. The col- 
lection now includes the following 
species of Lilium: awratum, boland- 
eri,** candidum, columbianum,** cro- 
ceum, elegans, hansoni, humboldti,** 
Kelloggi,** longiflorum, maritimum,** 
neilgherrense, pardalinum,** parryi,** 
parvum,** pseudotigrinum, pyrenai- 
cum, regale, roezli,** rubescens,** 
speciosum, superbum, tigrinum, um- 
bellatum, and washingtonianum.** 
Of the 13 species of Lilies which 
have flowered for me, I am fondest of 
the Regal Lily (L. regale), and the 
Easter Lily (L. longiflorum) for their 
perfume, and the Showy Lily (L. 
speciosum rubrum) and the Goldband 
Lily (L. auwratum) for their attractive 
color, L. umbelattum grandiflorum for 
its tall form with upward-looking 
flowers of deep orange-red color, and 
the American Turk’s-cap Lily (L. 
superbum) on account of its numerous 
bright colored flowers and tall stalk. 
The last named Lily, a native of the 
District of Columbia, is very effec- 
tive in the garden, when grown in a 
group. Planting single bulbs of a 
species is a mistake, I believe, unless 
one is trying out a new species. Plant- 
ing in a group, I have found, is much 
more attractive. 


TIME OF FLOWERING 


Besides keeping track of the dates 
of flowering of my own Lilies, I have 
secured the earliest date of flowering 
of other Lilies growing in Takoma 
Park in 1924, and this gata may be of 
interest to others. 


May 21—L. rubellum 
“* 28—L. parryi 
June 1—L. pyrenaicum 
7 2—L. dahuricum 
- 6—L. philadelphicum 
- &8—L. elegans 
aig 8—L. umbellatum grandiflorum 
* 12—L. longiflorum 
* 11—L. regale 
“  17—L. pardalinum 
** 18—L. hansoni 
**  20—L. croceum 
**  20—L.. candidum 
““ 24—L. canadense 
July 3—L. testaceum 
- 1—L. krameri 
= 9—L. wilmottiae 
“* —15—L. maximowiczii x 
batemanniae 
15—L. ocheraceum 


fe end of the third season of 





*The first article in this series appeared in 
THE FLOWER GROWER of April 1924. 
**Pacific Coast Lilies. 


“  15—L. pseudotigrinum 

> 15—L. sargentiae 
17—L. batemanniae 
20—L. tigrinum 

** 25—L. auratum 

*  29—L. superbum 

Aug. 38—L. henryi 

ay 9—L. speciosum rubrum 

10—L. sulyhureum 


Not every Lily will bloom the first 
year after planting, although in the 


majority of cases they have done so . 


with me. However, L. hansoni and L. 
martagon planted in the Fall of 1923 
did not bloom in 1924; and in the pre- 
ceding year L. croceum, L. longiflorum 
and L. pardalinum planted in the Fall 
1922 did not bloom. As a rule my 
new bulbs are planted in the Autumn, 
but L. superbum, I secure in July 
and August, while the flowers are in 
bloom in a swamp not over a mile 
from my home. These superbums 
have bloomed very well the next year. 
Since bulbs of some species occa- 
sionally do not even sprout the first 
year, one should not always be dis- 
couraged if the sprouts are not seen 
the first Spring after planting. 


i PHENOLOGICAL DATA 


A comparison of the 1924 flowering 
with that of 1923 is here given. 








Ew 
se 
zB; OC 
. Sees 
2 Bee 
Ez Sze 
es ay a“ = 
> a 2 $ ° be ° > 
em hy a he 
ae 
3 $6 6Es $3 88s 
a > ks a ZAZA © 
candidum 1924 March 9 June 20 103 9 48 
= 1923 March 18 June 11 85 3 27 
clegans 1924 April 5 June 8 64 1 14 
a 1923 April 6 May 30 mit 
speciosum 
rubrum 1924 April 3 August 9 129 2 24 
i pa 1923 April 6 August 9 126 3 23 
umbellatum 1924 April 7 June 8 62 .8 39 


grandiflorum 
ay ms 1923 April 


te 
-) 


June 5 39 4 24 


pardalinum 1924 May — July 2 — 8 30 
ee 1923 April 20 No flower — - 9 

pseudotigri- 
num 1924 May — July Bn = 2 
pyrenaicum 1924 April 15 June 1 a7; 3 BS 
superbum 1924 May, — July ° 29 4 37 
to to 
17 75 

tigrinum 

flora plena 1924 April 27 Aug. 17 92 2. 20 
As shown by the above table both 
L. candidum and L. Umbellatum 
grandiflorum increased remarkably 


in height growth of plant as well as 
in the number of flowers, in the sec- 
ond year after planting. JL. parda- 
linum also increased in height growth 
from 9 inches in 1923 to 30 inches in 
1924. 

A few notes were made on the dura- 
tion. of flowering. This of course 
varies with the age of the planting, 
the number of flowers on a stalk, the 
source of the bulbs, and the individual 
characteristics of the plant. The 
flowers on a single stalk of wmbella- 





*This was listed by mistake as L. krameri in 
my first article, April, 1924. 
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tum grandifilorum lasted 16 days, ° 
superbum 12 days, pardalinum 16 
days. One plant of L. pardalivum be- 
gan flowering June 17, while a second 
plant began flowering July 2, 7 
tigrinum has also a long range of 
flowering, the first in flower in this 
neighborhood being open July 20 
while the last flower of this species 
withered about September 1. 


CROSS FERTILIZING 


In order to obtain seed of various . 
Lilies, and possibly some hybrids, | 
cross-fertilized a number of flowers, 
Each cross was properly labeled ag 
it was made as “L. candidum x L. 
longiflorum, 6/21/24,” indicating that 
pollen of L. longiflorum, the Easter 
Lily, had been transferred to the 
stigma of L. candidum, the Madonia 
Lily. In every case where cross-fer- 
tilizing was carried on, the anthers 
bearing the pollen were removed from 
one flower, before the pollen from an- 
other flower was administered. The 
anthers were removed carefu'ly with 
a pair of manicure scissors just as the 
flower opened, or before. Only at first 
were the. cross-fertilized flowers 
bagged. 

The results. of this experiment are 
interesting :—Flowers of L. candidum 
were fertilized with pollen from L, 
croceum, hansoni, longiflorum, parda- 
linum, regale, and umbellatum. Re- 
sults were negative. Only the flower 
of L. candidum fertilized with its own 
pollen formed a seed pod and produced 
seed. Flowers of L. wumbellatum 
grandiflorum were fertilized with pol- 
len of L. elegans krameri, longiflorum, 
regale and umbellatum, but the only 
seed pods forming were from the 
three flowers crossed with L. elegans. 
The interesting fact in these crosses 
is that L. elegans and L. umbellatum 
both belong to the same subgenus, 
{solirion. It is common knowledge 
that crossing occurs more readily be- 
tween members of the same subgenus 
or group, than between flowers of dif- 
ferent groups. Flowers of L. super- 
bum were pollinated with L. hansoni, 
henryi, longiflorum, pardalinum, 
pseudotigrinum, regale and tigrinum, 
each resulting in a seed pod, and later 
in the Fall good seed were collected 
from each pod. 


In summing up the year’s work 
with Lilies, I can say that it is fas- 
cinating to watch them from the time 
they sprout through their growth, and 
flowering clear up to _ seed-ripening 
time. I trust also my small success 
with the growing of these flowers wll 
act as an incentive to others to make 
Lily-growing their hobby. 





Sometimes various department 
headings are omitted because of pres- 
sure on our space or lack of long 
articles coming under such heads, but 
those interested in any particular 
flower should search through all pages 
as much interesting matter may be 
found without any particular classi- 
fication. 
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* Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a. New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from June issue) 


Fairy (Stewart). Syn. Mrs. James Lancashire 
(Tracy) *, Exhibited as Fairy Queen, but name 
later changed to Fairy.* Creamy pink heavily 
feathered and splashed inside and out with sal- 
mon rose and rosy pink, central inferior petal 
bearing crimson feather on buff base. Buds and 
blooms burn badly in hot weather. Form—wide 





‘angular. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Pleuted—ilay 19. Days to blooming—68. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BE ei icccecansecs-ncsen 17 
| ee ee 
Form ---- ics piss a 
Substance cut | proiselickuasdigerder ae 
Spike: 
eer 2.5 
ee sesh caidtaiial 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 2 
a = open__ 2 
PONE eo 
ee 4 
TA  eeaces és a 
Disease Resistance = 4 
Productiveness Ce 
Unusual quality : 
Harliness eee Oe 
Total ____.-62.5 
Rating —_-._.63 
Falcon (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Eu- 


genia Red; bases of lower petals Cream White, 
blotched and stippled Amaranth Purple with cen- 
tral line of Carmine; pistil Rose Pink; anthers 
edged Blackish Violet. Form—wide Amaryllis. 
Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 
18, Days to blooming—83. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
NI i a sins optioned lca 20 16 
eee ae 13 5 13.5 
0 7 aa 5 5 
Substance cut -...--_.-_-- 8 8 
Spike: 
Tenge, ........... _. 35 3.5 
__ Eee ine ie 4.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms __--- 5 5 
- open 3 4 
Puemt ~ ........... 4 5 
i eae” 45 
ke cattce! Ee 4.5 
Disease resistance DY athe _ 5 5 
Productiveness _______._______ 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color ........- — 
Totals _____880 835 
Ratings ___&8& 84 
Fantome (Souchet).7 Pure’ white © slightly 
tinted on edges with rosy lilac. Form—wide 


open. Soil—light 


loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 29. 


Days to blooming—102. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color _- P eee 20 
Size .___. Sik etic spain ee 145 
_. Sees 5 5 
Substance cut _________ « ; 8 
Spike: 
Length _...._._._ _ 45 5 
| Reese. 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms _- 4 4 
2 open__ 4 5 
Placement _______ singe 5 
_.. ees 4 3 








Vigor amine : . | 5 
Disease resistance ______-____ 5 5 
Productiveness -_____________ 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
DEE dninesienuccanenn 3 4 
Totals _____89.5 90.5 
Ratings _.90 91 
Fascination (Alexander). A blend of pale 





yellow and pale lilac with rich deep rosy red 
blotches on ‘lower petals. Form—wide open. 
Soil—light loam. Season—very dry. Planted— 
May 29. Days to blooming—84. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 

Flower : Exhibition Commercial 

Color —---_- a ee 20 

Se ae ae 11 

SS di ged aaa 5 

Substance cut i techie Soren 
Spike: 

Length , ; 3 

Grace -areaniciinipilsmecainiitene. 

Florescence : 


Number blooms _- 4 
= open 4 
4 
4 


Piscement ........ ere 
SE, Ee eee 
ER oS 5 
Disease resistance ____._____- 5 
Productiveness ............... 3 
Unusual quality: 

OO A 

Total 85.5 
Rating —____86 


with a 
Form 
Season—very dry. 


Fascinator (Miller). Deep rosy red 
brilliant red blotch in the blush throat. 
wide Orchid. Soil—clay loam. 





Planted—May 22. Days to blooming—90. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color sienna regia dnb ijn 
Size ee Ne, 
a, a eee 
penstanee: cnt ..n2n-cscs. 5 
Spike: 
RMI ase sctaavepie acts sisiccataisy “ee 
Ee a 3 
Florescence: 
Number blooms 3 
= open_. 3 
oo a a 5 
EE ee ee 4 
es mess acacnatetey ae 
Disease resistance boii 
Productiveness ____- Siclskinay a 
Unusual quality ____._____- 0 
Tete .......T1iS 
Rating ....72 


Fascinator (Vaughan) t Salmon pink striped 
from center to tips of peta's with salmon red, 


blending lighter toward throat; lower petals 
blotched lilacy white feathered and’ lined with 
magenta to throat; pistil deep salmon pink; 
anthers mauve. Form—wide diamond Soil— 
“black gumbo.’”’ Season—very dry. Planted— 
March 17. Days to blooming—108 to 115. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 

Flower: Exhibition Commercial 

Coeler ..... ree ited 20 

NED « Bcacindicac ean eee icecaren’ 11 

Perm ..... Ee 

Substance cut ............ ® 
Spike: 

ee y 4 





Grace 
Florescence : : 
Number blooms 


open j 
Placement { 
Foliage ; 5 
Vigor sae soncsen 1 
Disease resistance 42S 5 
Productiveness  -________- 4 3 
Unusual quality: 

Color, lateness _--_.-_ 4 

Total --- 83.0 
Rating —-___&83 


F. Bergmann (Lemoine). 
blending lighter toward throat, blotched deep 
blood red. Form—floppy triangular. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 3. Days to 
blooming—84. 


Orange-salmon pink, 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color ee eA, 16 
Size jenni bisa, Sa 10 
Form jen achimnasen 2 
Substance cut __________-_ oe 7 
Spike: 
Length salto > aan 35 
Grace ‘ sheincniaepabaiaa 3 3 
Florescence: 
Number blooms -. a 5 
= open 3 35 
recoment. ........... § 5 
Foliage ___ cs = 3 
Vigor bs ._4 4 
Disease res istance e ; —_ 4 
Productiveness rH — | 5 
Unusual quality: 
Productiveness ——— 2 
Totals me | 73.0 
Ratings --_ 71 73 


Federal (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). Scarlet- 
red, lower petals blotched Morocco-red with cen- 
ter of Maroon. Pistil Tyrian Rose; anthers 
Blackish Purple. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 
Days to blooming—57. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a ae bietsecas 20 
See eer ae 4 
Form tuk aakionacate a ceaiee aoe aie 4 
Substance on plant ______ 3 3 
Substance cut _____~- oan 3 
Spike: 
ELE eee 3 
Grace Ra ae eee eee 5 4 
Florescence : 
Number ae 5 
oa open__ 4 4 
Piscement .......<.<. 5 4 
ERP Ee Sen 4 3 
ME “cake cence masa pacziaia ae 3 
Disease resistance _____ iodaasiced ae 5 
Productiveness ____ ~~ eee 5 
Unusual quality: 
Number of blooms, ear- 
| a ed 2 
Number of blooms, pro- 
ductiveness, and ear- 
daca dake 4 
Totals _....750 74.0 
Ratings —--__75 74 


Fernando Cortez. (Vilmorin). Dull yellow with 


pastel old rose stripes in throat. Form—wide 
triangular. Soi!—light loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 19. Days to blooming—98. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color — — 
Size __- acon P ._9 
Form . civdiedaons an 
Substance cut eee es _10 
Spike: 
a ee eee eee . 3&6 
RN tacit ast ae iein ea 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
> ” open_._ 3 
| re aes 5 
ol a Cea - 
LO See ene a fa 
Disease resistance ____-_______- 5 
Pro@uctiveness ............... 25 


Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, 








beanching ...<s..... 4 
a 84.0 
Rating --_--84 


Field Marshal Haig (Vaughan). Light salmon 
pink, lower petals blotched ox-blood red. Form— 
wide diamond, ruffled. Soil—light loam. Sea- 
son—very dry. Planted—May 30. Days to bloom- 
ing—90. According to Vaughan “will do well in 
a cool moist soil.” 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BP cic ase mmmeneemateme ma 20 
ea ee eee 12 
Form sic ee abate RE dee train = 
Substance cut -------- one 

Spike: 

ON SE ee 3 

BE. cn ccimiegbmndanansa 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 

bag v open_- 5 

Piacement ........... 5 

RE ee 4 

NN a ig das ont 5 

Disease resistance -____-_--_-- 5 

Preductiveness ..............- 3 

Unusual quality: 

Number open, sub- 
stance, form --__---- 5 
weeel .....2 91.0 
Rating ---_-91 


Fireking (Childs). Fiery or scarlet vermilion; 
dark scarlet stippled and lined throat; lower 
petals blotched scarlet with central line of blood 


red. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—dry. Planted—May 5. Days to bloom- 
ing—75. Season—average. Planted—May 23. 


Days to blooming—67 to 69. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhib’n Com’! Landscape 
Color -. Sialic aa 20 20 
| ESSER et aren 12 125 125 
| Ee ae ee 5 5 5 
Substance cut _--_--__ 9 9.5 
Substance on plant _- 95 

Spike: 

SES aa aren 3 4 5 

eee 5 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --_ 4 5 4 

sig “* open 4 5 5 

Placement --____-- 5 5 5 

a he ak 4 3 3 

ea ca a a 5 5 5 

Disease resistance _-______ 5 5 5 

Productiveness -___-_--__-_ 4 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

eee 2 

Color, earliness —_- 4 4 
Totals -__87.0 91.0 91.0 
Ratings 87 91 91 


Fire Ribbow (Kunderd). Flame scarlet blend- 
ing to light dull cerise on edges, lower petals 
and throat striped and stippled crimson, with 
magenta feathered bases. Form—triangular, not 
very open. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 23. Days to blooming—68. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NS ia cag de hk Sei cm 6 
NN Sat Soe ek EN 9 
SE ee er ae ee en erie 3 
Substance cut _--__-______ a 

Spike: 
ae 2.5 
0 SESS ee 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -__---- 3 
sig = open__ 5 
Peet .......-... 3 

RS de ae ri 4 

ee eee 5 

Disease resistance -__--_--__-__ 5 

EE ee 3 

Unusual quality: 

Number of blooms open, 
oo ee 
ee 72.5 
Rating --___73 


Flambeau (Miller). Scarlet, blending to cream 
white throat, bases of lower petals with stippled 
blotch of brilliant red. Form—wide triangular, 
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loosely formed. 
Planted—May 18. 


Soil—clay loam. 
Days to blooming—87. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ee Pa 20 i 
EE Ee a eee 11 
edt 5 See 3 
Substance cut - ...._.._-- q 

Spike: 

ON ee eee 4 

RN ee eee ee 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -__--_- 5 

‘“ - open_. 5 

Piacement -........... 5 

SS Bee eee 4 

IS Se ee 45 

Disease resistance -___________ 5 

Productiveness ___-_________- 1 

Unusual quality: 

Color, branching, num- 
ber of spikes --____ 3 
Tem .....- 825 
Rating  -___83 
Flame (Diener). Flaming orange, bases of 


lower petals yellow. Form—wide open. 
light loam, Season—very dry. 
Days to blooming—100. 


RATING 


Soil— 
Planted—May 29. 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhib’n Com’! Landscape 
a ee. 20 20 20 
_ ee 14 14.5 15 
eae 5 5 5 
Substance cut ________ 10 10 
Substance on plant ___ 10 
Spike: 
ane .............. 85 5 
_. Sena ee 3.5 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms __ 4.5 5 5 
- “open 5 3 5 
Plecement _______ 4 5 5 
Foliage —_____- : .% 3 3 
WE eee sa i 5 5 
Disease resistance ee 5 5 
Productiveness a 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, 
number open __ 4 4 
Color, substance _- 3 
Totals __.915 905 950 
Ratings __92 91 95 


F. Lilley (C. Smith & Sons) Syn. 


Lilley. 
Flesh pink shaded and blended soft rose. 


Form— 








wide open. Soil—light loam Season—wet. 
Planted—May 12. Days to blooming—83. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NN 20 20 
NN oe oe a ee 15 
NG tries cues apt oes 5 5 
Substance cut __-_______- 85 85 
Spike: 
0 Se ee 3 3 
Ek See ee 4 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms -___-_- 4 5 
” wis open__ 3 4 
Pincement ........... 4 A 
PONS ee 5 5 
| Oe ee ee ee 4 4 
Disease resistance  -_________- 5 5 
Proguctivencss ............... 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
eae 4 4 
Totals _-_-_875 915 
Ratings --_88 92 
F. L. Oakley (Childs). Rich salmon scarlet 


blending to a cream throat. Form—wide Orchid. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 22. 
Days to blooming—113. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
As meer eenie, Bee 20 
aia ain iulivageteanne aee 11 
RS ERE aces Eee ayn 5 
Substance cut ...........-. 7.5 
Spike: 
I i a ad ss 3 
MP och Sow alacleareans 4 
Florescence : 


Number blooms 
oe 


“ 


Season—wet. 














Jul; 
a ae 4 
EE area ta ee 4 
oe ane eee 4 
Disease resistance --_----____ 5 
Presactivesass ...<.....-..... 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, branching _____ 3 
Total ......81.5 
Rating --_--82 
Flora (Velthuys). Rich clear yellow, near 
a self, except for a few tiny markings jn throat, : 
Form—wide Lily. Soil—light loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—May 17. Days to blooming—gs ; 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 29, Days to 
blooming—98. 
RATING 
a Mo gre PER CENT 
Flower: =xhib’n Com’! Lan 
WIE ook Bene 20 20 Scape for 
Se 14.5 15 15 wh 
See 5 5 5 
Substance cut -...-.---. 10 10 
Substance on plant --- 10 
Spike: : 
a ne 4 4.5 5 
ae eee 3 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -- 45 5 5 
me “open 5 3 5 
Placement -..-.-.-- 5 5 
a 4 4 4 
0 keno 4 4 4 
Disease resistance -------- 5 5 5 
Proguctiveness ........-.. 4 3 3 
Unusual qualities: 
Color, substance -- 3 
a ea 4 4 
Color substance -- 3 
Totals ---91.0 90.5 95.0 
Ratings -91 91 95 
Floreal (Vilmorin). Cherry red with Aare 
white blotch, some of the flowers being almost 
equally as red as white, and others showing 
more red, striped with purplish red. Form— 
some nearly double, wide open, full petaled, 
Soil—light loam. Season—average.  Planted— 
May 11. Days to blooming—k82. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
2 a eee eee 20 
NN a iacas domes ee scapes aig 14 
eee Waiaoebad pune 5 
Guistense cut .......-.... 8.5 
Spike: 
DER: (coc ccncccmumaiaetmne 35 
OO ene a 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
” 7 open 5 
Placement --.--..--- 4 
eo) ——7 
aa ti 5 
Disease resistance -..-..--.--- 5 
III oko ated 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, number open -- 4 
a 90.0 
Rating -...-90 
Florida (Stewart).+ Dark crimson _ blending 
to a cream throat and lower petal bases, the 
latter blotched scarlet vermilion. Form—wide 
triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—average, 
Planted—April 28. Days to blooming—77. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
MRE oat aaome cee 17 17 
| RTE serene mene me 12 12 
eae eee 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 3 3 
Spike: r 
EE SE Se ee eee ee 3 
ERE Sees, Ree 4.5 4.5 Dp 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 | 
= - open... 3 5 u 
Placement ------- ee 5 0: 
MN a tee eee 4 t) 
Se aes ae ae 4 4 
Disease resistance -..........- 5 5 S 
Productiveness --:----.------ 2.5 2 g] 
Unusual quality ...........--. 0 0 g 
Totals 72.0 73.5 t 
Ratings ---7% 74 
(Continued in August issue) 0 
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Notes on My Garden Irises 


BY FRANKLIN B. 


tion was published in THE 
FLOWER GROWER requesting in- 
as to the best manner in 
According to my 


N YEAR or two ago a communica- 


formation < 
which to ship Irises. 
: 








MEAD, (Indiana) 


shipped in damp moss; otherwise they 
should be shipped with dry packing 
and if the weather is hot and they are 
to be long in transit there should be 
proper ventilation. If the transit is 








Iris—Magnifica 


recollection there was no 
published to this inquiry. 

The best manner depends not only 
upon the kind of Irises but the length 
of time in which they will be in 
transit. Beardless Irises, including 
Siberica, Japanese and other kinds, 
should be shipped in damp moss re- 
gardless of the time they may be in 
transit. 

Rhizomatous Irises, if in transit 
only two or three days, may also be 


response 


very long, a week or more, the rhi- 
zomes should be carefully dried be- 
fore packing. The foregoing condi- 
tions, however, will vary somewhat 
according to the season of the year. 

I know the idea will be a heresy to 
some to ship Irises in damp moss but, 
if done in this manner and they are 
to be in transit only two or three days, 
they will sustain less set-back and 
will get an early start if planted im- 
mediately upon arrival. To illustrate, 
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a few years ago I visited a Cincin- 
nati garden and secured some rhi- 
zomes of choice varieties of Irises. 
The weather was hot and dry and had 
been so since blooming time and the 
rhizomes had been reset for four or 
five weeks and had made but little 
root growth. We packed them in wet 
moss and enclosed them in a tight 
package and put them under the front 
seat of my automobile where it was 
very hot. When the package was 
opened forty-eight hours later many 
new roots, some an inch or two in 
length, were found to have started in 
the meantime. These Irises were 
immediately planted without exposing 
the roots to the air and they soon 
started into thrifty growth. If the 
fresh roots are kept moist after 
digging they will continue to grow 
upon replanting; but if it is necessary 
for the Irises to be shipped dry, all 
the roots will become dry and worth- 
less, and it is necessary for the future 
growth to depend entirely upon new 
roots springing from the rhizomes. 


Strange to say, there is a variety 
of opinions as to the best time for 
planting Irises. One of the most 
prominent growers in this country 
advocated that Irises should be planted 
in the Fall when the roots were dor- 
mant. Scientific experiment will 
demonstrate that this is the poorest 
season of all and early Spring the 
next worst time, particularly if the 
season is damp. Mr. Dykes, in his 
recent book, gives the best method of 
determining the opportune time for 
transplanting Irises and that is to 
examine the roots and find out 
whether a new root growth is be- 
ginning. Experimentation will de- 
velop the fact that this time is most 
true shortly after flowering, partic- 
ularly with the rhizomatous types. Of 
course this does not refer to bulbous 
Irises or the regelia or onco-cyclus 
types. Midsummer, then, is the best 
time for transplanting rhizomatous 
Irises and from then on until late 
Summer and possibly early September. 
While it is true that rhizomes will 
be somewhat smaller in early and mid- 
summer than at any other time, they 
will root readily and develop into 
large and flowering rhizomes by the 
time growth stops in the Fall. Last 
October I planted ten rhizomes of the 
Iris Magnifica and eight of them 
perished during the Winter. I trans- 
planted a number of rhizomes of this 
Iris in midsummer and none of them 
were lost; on the contrary, they have 
made tremendous growth and are in 
a thrifty condition. 


Speaking of Magnifica, occasional 
reference is made to its lack of sub- 
stance. I have never found it lacking 
in substance in my garden and it is al- 
ways of splendid form, as the accom- 
panying illustration will demonstrate. 
Magnifica, when well grown and well 
established, is one of the most spec- 
tacular Irises in the garden, with fine 
carrying qualities; it might be termed 
a pink Alcazar. I have seedlings 
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A 


¢. 


from Hermione, which is of similar 
parentage, which might be termed 
pinker Magnificas. It seems to be 
this strain which Mr. Shull is so suc- 
cessfully developing. 


My Iris season began this year in 
early March with the blooming of 
Unguicularis which is planted in a 
cold frame at the Southeast corner of 
the house. This usually blooms 
through the Winter in milder climates 
but in this section the ground, even 
in the cold frame, is frozen hard in 
January and February. This was fol- 
lowed shortly after by the bulbous 
Irises Reticulata and Persica, which 
were also wintered in the cold frame; 
the former a dark, rich blue-purple 
with a splash of gold, and the latter is 
best described by Reginald Farrer: 
“Pearly pallors splashed with King- 
fisher-wing blue and the green of 
young grass, with a blotch of purple- 
brown and a central streak of gold.” 


These are followed shortly after 
by the Juno Irises, Orchioides and 
Bucharica; the former a deep yellow 
and the latter of similar type with 
flowers of yellow and cream. The 
latter is a particularly beautiful 
flower; both of these do well in the 
said cold frame. 


My regular outdoor season, how- 
ever, begins with the pumilas about 
the middle of April. The earliest of 
all is Atroviolacea, with pansy-violet 
standards and darker falls. The fin- 
est of the old varieties are Cyanea 
with the lustre of satin, of Hyacinth- 
violet shaded deeper with falls of 
fluorite violet. Bluestone is not quite 
so deep in color nor so rich, nor the 
species Benacensis from the Tyrol 
which is still lighter. These three 
are very similar, Cyanea being the 
best. The snowy Schneekuppe and 
the wine colored Socrates and 
Graminea, both blackish red-purple 
according to the color chart, with con- 
spicuous yellow beard, are fine in con- 
trast with Cyanea; and the sky-blue 
Azurea is entirely distinct and splen- 
did in contrast with white and yellow 
Narcissi of the Poetas group, such 
as Elvira. I had a number of new 
pumilas from France but owing to 
absence from home saw but four or 
five of them; three of them are real 
additions, Marocain, similar to Mad. 
Gaudichau in color but even darker, 
mulberry purple and Fluorite violet 
according to the color chart. Of 
splendid form and color contrast is 
Villereal with standards of  slate- 
purple and rich velvety blackish pur- 
ple falls and a conspicuous yellow 
beard. A decided acquisition and a 
bright note was Phoebus, rich wax- 
yellow with orange beard, as fine a 
yellow as there is in the garden which 
was never before true of the early 
Irises. It is strange that these 
pumilas are not more generally grown. 
They lend a bright note to the April 
garden and are splendid in contrast 
with the Daffodils and later on with 
the tall, late Tulips. The wine-colored 
Bacchus is particularly impressive 
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towering above Schneekuppe 
Socrates or Graminea. 


As I write at the beginning of May, 
the intermediates are just beginning. 
The first of all was Soledad, the best 
of the intermediates which I had had 
so far; it is splendid in texture and 
gives a luminous note this season with 
its naphtholene yellow standards and 
with falls of the same flushed wax- 
yellow and illuminated with a brilliant 
orange beard. Primavera, another 
Mohr production, is even finer; this 
is the result of an interesting cross 
between a yellow pumila and Meso- 
potamica and grows about twenty 
inches high; the flowers are of im- 
mense size and of splendid form and 
texture and of ample substance. It is 
deeper in color than Soledad with its 
barium yellow standards and citron 
yellow falls. King Christian is a fine, 
creamy white with yellow beard and 
delicately tinted at the base of the 
falls and standards with shadings of 
olive-brown. It is splendid in color 
tone and form in the mass against 
such rich colored varieties as Dolphin, 
a variety of colorings too subtle to de- 
scribe with the color chart, the stand- 
ards of wistaria-violet with wine 
iridescence, the falls of deep wine- 
purple overlaid on violet and shading 
to the margins to wistaria-violet, a 
yellow beard enhancing the whole, con- 
trasting well with these shades. 
Kochii is well known to all as one of 
the best Irises; if it were a new intro- 
duction it would be valued more highly 
than it is. Crimson King is even 
richer, being somewhat redder in tone, 
but I find it somewhat tender in my 
garden. Billiotti, a species noted by 
Mr. Wister in his notes of his first 
visit abroad, is fine and somewhat 
bluer and Dauphin is bluer still. The 
other intermediates are just beginning 
to open and add their brilliant color- 
ing to the Cottage, Breeder and Dar- 
win Tulips. No garden that I have 
yet seen has taken advantage of the 
splendid qualities of these intermedi- 
ate Irises to contrast them with the 
Tulips which dominate the mid-May 
garden. I have visions for next year 
of using the Cottage Tulips in con- 
junction with Soledad, Primavera, 
Dolphin, King Christian and Billiotti, 
with the added brilliance of Allysum 
Saxatile Compactum and the paler 
Silver-Queen and Citrinum. 


Last but not least, while all this is 
going on, in another part of the gar- 
den I find the onco-cyclus Susiana and 
the regelio-cyclus Isis. Susiana is a 
huge flower, all dotted and lined with 
bronzy, blackish maroon on a cream 
ground with a heavy spot of black 
velvet at the middle of the falls just 
below its exotic looking beard. The 
styles are of metallic lustre of dark 
maroon and the whole has a subtle 
glow of dark maroon when _ seen 
against the light. Jsis is particularly 
shapely, with rich petunia-violet stand- 
ards on a Chinese violet ground with 
a deep blackish red-purple blotch in 
the middle. Stolonifera has haunted 


and 
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me since I first saw it last , 

best form it is as fine as a ii 

have ever seen. It is Vinaceougs Pi 

shading to brilliant iridescent su 
tric blue at the middle of both ele. 
ards and falls and the beard jg of th 
same brilliant electric blue. [f ; ; 
slender, graceful, delicate thing - 
minding one of a wild Pheasant 
the woods. Hoogiana is also a tens 
of delicate beauty, of most refined ‘oe 
ture, the color a clay-blue lit up with 
a yellow beard. 





Packing Irises for Shipment 


AS THERE is considerable diffe. 
ence of opinion about best metho 
of packing Iris roots for Shipment, 
the Editor is pleased to print beloy 
a short suggestion by B. C. Ante, 
and also extracts from one of the jp. 
teresting Bulletins issued by Lee R 
Bonnewitz. See also Franklin BR 
Mead’s article in this Department, — 


There seems to be little doubt tha 
if Irises are to be shipped for long 
periods that they should be dried he 
fore shipping and packed dry; but if 
they are to be shipped for a distance, 
requiring only a few days, they may 
be packed in moist moss, excelsior, or 
other suitable packing material, 
Freshly dug Irises may be packed at 
once in fairly air tight packages, sur. 
rounded by dry sphagnum moss, and 
this method of packing has proved 
successful and satisfactory in the ex- 
perience of the Editor of this maga. 
zine. 


B. C. Auten, Carterville, Mo., writes 
as follows: 

“I have kept dormant rhizomes of 
German Iris over Winter in perfect 
condition for planting in Spring, but 
I do not believe rhizomes should be 
dried off when in full root except in 
case of no alternative or of a wors 
alternative. For drying off, the rhi- 
zomes should be dug when as near 
rootless as possible. 

“The summer period of shedding 
the roots varies with the different 
types. 
they bloom, with some during bloom, 
and with some, I think, after bloon- 
ing. There is no one stage of top 
growth that will hit them all, nor any 
one calendar date. Whether the roots 
are shed also just before Winter I 
not remember positively, but I think 
they are.” 


From one of the Iris Bulletins of 
Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio, 
is extracted the following: 


“Peonies are much easier to import 
than Irises. I have not lost over ta 
per cent of all my Peony importation, 
and the losses I have sustained welt 
occasioned by very slow transportatim 
during the war. Irises, however, af 
more difficult to import. At least mj 
Iris importations have proven very mut 
more unfortunate than my Peony imp 
tations. On two occasions I have lot 
over ninety per cent of the varieties 
imported, and so when you see varieties 
quoted in the United States at a hight 
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: he same varieties are quoted 
ga pew England, you may know 
th t the importation hazard has had 
something to do with the higher prices 
in thin coy Det cent duty on the Irises 
] purchased abroad was one of the sur- 

rises 1 experienced last season. On a 
Fnipment on which I expected the trans- 
portation charges to be less than $100.00, 
T found that the express agent asked me 
over $500.00, and on checking the matter 
up, I found that the government had col- 
jected over $400.00 in duty, and as I 
e Iris importations from six different 


~ found that the item of duty 


firms I 
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added very materially to my investment 
in new Irises. 

“Beardless varieties of Irises should 
only be imported in early Spring, as 
I have never succeeded with a planting 
put out in the Fall. My experience has 
been that the Bearded Irises shipped 
entirely dry, without a particle of mois- 
ture or moss packed about them, but 
wrapped only in dry excelsior, stand the 
long trip across the ocean much better 
than if packed moist. I even believe that 
a short exposure to the rays of the sun 
before packing is an advantage to 
Bearded Irises when shipment is made 
late in the Fall.” 





Along the Iris Border | 


BY L. W. LIGHTY 
(In National Stockman and Farmer) 


distance is the gigantic Oriental 

Poppy, red, orange, pink with the 
black splotches to enliven the landscape. 
They are very colorful and desirable 
in the distant nook. But the Iris now 
interest us as they are in their full glory 
as June comes in. First is the Pallida 
Dalmatica and Speciosa, growing very 
tall, 48 to 50 inches, a large bloom and in 
color a delightful silvery lavender. In 
color and stateliness this old variety has 
not been surpassed. Then we come to 
a block of Lohengrin, not quite so tall, 
but a wonderful bloomer with a color 
that harmonizes nicely with the taller 
Iris. The color is silvery lilac with a 
tendency toward pink: Following this 
is a block of Rose Unique. This is still 
a few inches lower and the color is a 
pink-red combination with a little violet 
showing. Caprice is the next one and 
the nearest red we have in Iris. I was 
seated comfortably as the sun was set- 
ting, its slanting rays striking the Iris 
border, and it was a sight not soon to 
be forgotten. Then I mused—all that 
beauty is just a variation of the old Blue 
Flag growing wild by the moist wood- 
side, the roots of which we imagined 
possessed medicinal virtues. 

Then we step to the other border and 
that is entirely different. Here yellow 
predominates. Sherwin Wright is a pure 
golden yellow and about the only one, 
growing nearly as tall as Pallida Dal- 
matica. Next to this is Ivorine with a 
cream-primrose color and but a few 
inches lower than the golden yellow one. 
Following this one is Nibelungen, just 
a few inches lower with the upright or 
standard petals, a fawn and old gold, 
while the dropping petals or falls are a 
rich purple with an old-gold fringe. 
This is a very great bloomer, making 
the block a strange quilt of purple and 
old gold. Many are the exclamations as 
we pause before this block. Following 
this is Loreley with pure yellow stand- 
ards and purple falls. Adjacent to this 
is Princess Victoria Louise, a thing of 
real beauty. The standards are a bright 
sulphur-primrose and the falls are a rich 
purple-plum fringed primrose. This 
border is at its best with a shrubbery 
background. But where we have plenty 
of trees and not much light in the back- 
ground I find the following a very ex- 
cellent border as I have it arranged. 

_ First I have the Queen of May, as 
it is the tallest and the nearest pink in 
the Iris. Next to this is Fairy, just 


[aistane out along the line in the 








about as tall but white with a violet 
tinting and very pretty, but above all it 
is the most fragrant Iris we have and 
its sweetness is surpassed only by the 
Rose. When you place a vase of Fairy 
in the room and the stranger comes in 


-he wonders where you found the fra- 


grant Trailing Arbutus. Next to this is 
Miss Maggie, a white with pink lines 
and not quite so tall. Then comes Mrs. 
Horace Darwin, a very large and beau- 
tiful white and a very profuse bloomer. 
Every one in this border is fragrant. 
Then we want something for an open 
light background where darker colors 
predominate. 


We start with Dr. Bernice, a real tall 
grower with light bronze standards and 
velvety crimson falls. This is followed 
by Arnols, one of the most beautiful 
dark-colored Iris. The standards are 
tan with red-bronze tinting and the falls 
are a rich purple-red-maroon. A very 
large flower and it is an eye-resting 
beauty we never tire of. Following this 
is Jsoline, but Isoline can be placed most 
anywhere as it is one of the most beau- 
tiful Iris we grow. A very large well- 
shaped flower, the standards a_ soft 
silvery pink tinted with traces of bright 
violet, the falls are old-rose with gleams 
of copper and gold. In fact its beauty 
cannot be put into cold type. Where the 
border is narrow it is well to make it 
all IJsoline. Another that makes a grand 
narrow border is Jris King, a combina- 
tion golden yellow, fawn and deep wine- 
crimson. For early flowering, but tall, 
Fontarabia is most desirable, a dark 
heliotrope and purple, large flower and a 
great bloomer. Next to this is Walnari, 
a lavender-purple. For very late bloom- 
ing Monsignor is excellent, the standards 
a rich satiny violet and the falls a vel- 
vety purple-crimson. 

All these Iris belong to the older and 
comparatively low-priced varieties, so 
we can afford to buy them by the dozen 
or the fifties and enjoy them in masses 
which brings out the beauty in its fulness. 
I have planted a number of the more ex- 
pensive ones, but frankly I do not think 
they are worth what they cost with a 
very few exceptions. The best I can say 
for them is that they are glorified dupli- 
cates of what we already have and when 
the prices come within our reach we will 
use them. I will think several times be- 
fore I pay five dollars for a single plant 
when I can get a dozen plants of a va- 
riety almost as beautiful and likely 
better growers and more profuse bloom- 
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ers, because so many of our most refined 
flowers are very shy bloomers. And 
worst of all some are very poor growers. 

I place Iris first and foremost for the 
dooryard of the busy farmer’s wife be- 
cause it is easiest to grow to perfection. 
Plant in July, August, September or 
October and early in the Spring, and 
it grows and entirely takes care of itself, 
needing no attention at all but to keep 
the weeds away. In two years from 
planting you have a clump giving ten to 
forty blooms and they last indefinitely, 
blooming annually for many weeks. The 
foliage is always ornamental, a beauti- 
ful rich green, sword-like in shape. By 
the edge of the border I sow Shirly 
Poppies and all Summer there is bril- 
liant color with the fresh-green back- 
ground, or sometimes I plant Zinnias 
back of the Iris, as the foliage of the 
former is not ornamental and when 
hidden by the Iris foliage the floral dis- 
play is greatly enhanced in the late 
Summer. You cannot easily plant too 
many Iris because they lend themselves 
in sO many ways to dooryard ornament. 





Saving Home-Grown 
Vegetable Seed 


HE vegetable garden seed plots at 

this season of the year require par- 
ticular attention, especially concerning 
cultivation, rogueing and _ protection 
against insects and diseases. 

In all cases the plumpness of the seed 
will be materially influenced by the 
amount of available moisture in the soil. 
This applies to all of the seed crops 
whether of an ‘annual or biennial char- 
acter. Therefore, it is very essential 
that the soil be kept clear of weeds and 
with a good soil mulch on top. Of course 
the length of time that cultivation can 
be continued will be influenced by the 
development of the seed heads. When 
the tops are liable to be broken off by 
the passing cultivator, it is advisable to 
discontinue cultivation. From this stage 
on an occasional hoeing will suffice. 

So as to maintain the purity of the 
various strains of varieties, rogueing 
or the removal of all plants that are off 
type should be carefully attended to. In 
the annual crops this process should be 
carried out prior to the plants coming 
in bloom. This applies especially to 
Radish, Lettuce and Spinach. In all 
the other crops where cross fertilization 
does not take place as freely as in those 
mentioned, rogueing may be deferred, 
but should, however, be attended to as 
promptly as possible. In the biennial 
crops rogue out all plants that are off 
type as soon as noticed, so as to give the 
remaining young plants the additional 
space to develop. 

Seed harvesting methods for the dif- 
ferent crops vary considerably, but for 
the average-size plantation most of the 
seed can be harvested by hand-picking. 
In fact, a larger percentage of the 
plumpest seed can be saved in this way. 

After the seed has been picked, it 
should be spread out thinly on sheets of 
cotton or paper to dry. Threshing and 
cleaning should be done at once and the 
seed labeled and stored away in suitable 
containers. 

There is, without doubt, a great future 
for the production of seed of reliable 
strains of the best varieties of vegetables 
in this country.—T. F. RitcHiz, Domin- 
ion Experimental Farms, Ottawa, Ont. 








Some Dogs I Have Known 
BY FANNIE MAHOOD HEATH, (N. Dak.) 


HAVE never been, and never ex- 
I pect to be, an admirer of all dogs; 

and I have a strong aversion to 
seeing a lady carrying a toy doggie 
safely across a street while her tiny 
tots are left to shift for themselves. 
And I always feel compassion for a 
big strong man when I see him lead 
carefully around, at the end of a pink 
or blue ribbon, by a diminutive Poodle. 
Yet I feel that even these Dogs must 
be a source of real pleasure to their 
owners otherwise they would not keep 
them. But I have a very strong re- 
gard for the real man or woman who 
has for friend and companion, a real 
Dog ;—a Dog that will guard and pro- 
tect, instead of having to be shielded 
more carefully than a helpless child. 

Through childhood I was deprived 
of the companionship of a Dog be- 
cause my affection for father’s big 
Greyhound was such that I would al- 
low her to eat my bread and milk; 
and as neither of us could be broken 
of the habit my parents decided to 
sell the Dog and keep me. I do not 
remember this and know it only from 
hearing it told in later years by other 
members of the family. 

Since coming to a home of my own 
on the great western prairies we have 
run through several breeds of Dogs, 
including Pointers, Spaniels, Collies, 
mongrels, Newfoundlands, and a huge 
Mastiff. For a general purpose Dog 
give me a Collie. 


HEN a young woman I lived for 

some months with a family who 
owned a wonderful Newfoundland 
Dog so I had always wanted one; 
and when we learned that some city 
friends wished to dispose of a young 
Newfoundland, because it was getting 
spoiled in the city, we lost no time in 
going to see them and the bargain was 
soon made and this city bred Dog came 
to make one of our family. He was 
so happy over being transferred to the 
country that he seemed to miss his 
former friends but little. 

With due ceremony he was named 
Bruno, (for Bruno The Great, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, who was noted for 
his surprising knowledge, sagacity, 
meekness, great earnestness of heart, 
and fidelity.) Bruno was _ perhaps 
ten months old when we got him, and 
as his former mistress bid him good- 
bye she said: “I would never let you 
have him only I am sure you will be 
kind to him. We will miss him 
greatly.” 

Bruno always wanted to carry some- 
thing, so the children gave him a 
little old tool case from a bicycle. 
He carried it wherever he went. If 
he was sent after the cattle he would 
lay it down until his task was com- 
pleted and then return to it again. 
Many times we called him while away 
from it to see if he would forget 
where he left it. He would come and 





romp and play and have a great time, 
but just as soon as we were through, 
away he would go for his “suit case,” 
and would bring and put it under a 
big Lilac bush where he liked best 
to lie when by himself. 


This particular. spot commanded a 
view of not only a large portion of the 
grounds but a good view into the 
kitchen and living room as _ well. 
Bruno always considered me his spe- 
cial charge, and he knew as well as I 
when I was alone about the place and 
would come and lie just outside the 
front door with his head towards the 
road. He weighed one hundred and 
five pounds so I always felt pretty 
safe with Bruno as a protector. Now 
no one ever taught him to lie there, 
yet there he would lie, even in the 
hottest days in Summer. He would 
look at me with appreciative eyes 
when I would reward him for his 
faithfulness by a pat on the head or 
a cool drink of milk from the base- 
ment. But just as soon as husband 
or the children returned he would at 
once take himself to the refreshing 
coolness of the Lilac bushes. 


Oe grounds are large, and I have 
a great habit of running wherever 
I must go, as it is little more exertion, 
and takes much less time. One very 
dry Summer the coulees all dried up; 
so some snakes, (just little striped 
ones,) took up their residence in our 
grove. When running I would be 
almost on top of them before I would 
see them, and an involuntary scream 
was the invariable result. The first 
couple of times that this happened 
Bruno bounded to me, every muscle 
set to do valiant battle in my behalf. 
When he was shown the snakes and 
told to bite them he made short work 
of them. After the first couple of 
times my scream would cause him to 
at once start hunting for the snake. 
He never would kill them until told 
to do so. 


He was very susceptible to flattery 
and if he found a snake when out in 
the field by himself he would capture 
it and bring it to the house for me 
to tell him to bite it. He was very 
fond of hunting Pocket Gophers and 
it mattered not how far from the 
house, he would always bring them 
home to show me and my, “good 
doggie,” was sufficient reward. 


Once a man tried to give him a 
vicious kick. The kick did not land, 
and with a fierce growl Bruno sprang 
in front of him and crouched for 
a powerful spring. The man had 
sense enough to stand perfectly still 
until I could get to the door and speak 
to the Dog. The man told me after- 
wards that he calculated to kick the 
lower jaw off the Dog to teach him 
a lesson. Instead it was the man who 
got the more needed lesson. 
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Bruno was a faithful and +4 
Watch-dog. 'A near neighbor hee 
number of hogs that he allowed : 
run at large. It was a real enjj ht. 
enment to watch Bruno herg the 
They could work back and forth fe 
hours on their own side of the xo ; 
and even come on our side of they, 
and he would not molest them: 
let one of them cross the shallow ditch 
onto our field and he at once droy 
them to their own side of the real 


Once a rather large old Male h 
decided to settle supremacy onee and 
for all. That was our only real yiey 
of Bruno in “battle action.” Ty 
battle was swift and decisive and it 
took our whole family to save the 
life of the hog. That was the first 
and only time that he did not jp. 
stantly obey my “that will do,” py 
it took two of us to hold him, whi 
the third drove the badly worste 
hog home. 


Bruno was fond of the children and 
if I was not alone he would go with 
them to the schoolhouse and they 
scamper home across the fields, and 
would go for them in the evening, {% 
well did he know the time that schoo] 
would be out, that once when the 
teacher’s clock had stopped she said, 
“It must be quitting time, Bruno js 
coming.” 

He was willing, faithful and cov. 
rageous, and protected us when at 
home and guarded the place when we 
were away, and not so much as a hen 
was allowed to molest things in our 
absence, and we all missed him when 
he was no more. 





European Spotted Snail 


This species is hated by gardeners, 
whose choicest and tenderest plants 
it attacks by night in garden or 
greenhouse. Blackbirds, Thrushes 
and glowworms conspire with man to 
exterminate this mollusk, but they 
merely check its ravages. It never 
gets its fill of vegetable food, espe 
cially lettuce, cabbage and flowers. 


An old-fashioned English tradition 
is that of curing consumption by 4 
diet of live snails or slugs. They 
are also recommended for sickly chil 
dren or anaemic persons. English 
physicians prescribe snails for a nun- 
ber of complaints including asthma, 
dropsy, eye trouble, rheumatism and 
corns. 

Credit is still given by intelligent 
people that the slime of slugs and 
snails is a sure cure for eczema. 

A naturalist found that when he 
was bitten by gnats in his garden te 
wards evening, the bites caused swell 
ing and burning for some time, unless 
he picked up a snail and let it crawl 
over the bitten parts. 

I wish to give credit to “The Shel 
Book,” by Julia E. Rogers, for my i 
formation as above. 

RENA BAUER 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Mossy Saxifrages for the Rock-garden 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Mossy Saxifrages are splen- 
T aia plants for the amateurs’ 
rock-garden as they are easily 
grown in quantity from seed; are not 
too fastidious as to soil and location, 
as so many Alpines are; and soon 
form carpets of verdure which gives 
the rockery a well planted effect. 
In the rock-garden they prefer a 
situation that will be well drained in 
Winter; such as a gentle slope, or 


low it to drain for a day. 

Sow the fine seed on top of the 
soil, and very lightly cover with fine 
sand. Place in a frame, with a sheet 
of glass on top, and also shade for 
first two weeks with newspaper. 

The seedlings soon germinate, and 
the box should be kept fairly moist 
till they are large enough to trans- 
plant, 4. A box of seedlings ready 
for transplanting, is shown at 3. If 
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towards the top of a mound; which 
will soon become a green carpet, cov- 
ered early in Spring with small flow- 
ers, in shades of red, white, and crim- 
son. 

They do best in a plain loam, with 
small rocks and stones mixed in it, 
to give a good drainage in Winter, 
and a cool root-run in Summer. Half 
shade suits them best. 

Some of the best are,—Sax. caespi- 
tosa, with white flowers, and bright 
green foliage. A sub-variety of this 
is Sax. decipiens, of which there 
are some splendid hybrids. A mixed 
packet of seed of Sax. decipiens 
grandiflora hybrids will give the ama- 
teur a fine varied collection of Mossy 
Saxifrages. . 


GROWING FROM SEED 


_ Seed can be sown early in Spring; 
in boxes, in a hotbed, or later in the 
year, outside. Use boxes about four 
inches deep; make holes in the bottom 
for drainage; and place broken pieces 
of flower pots over the holes, as shown 
at 1. Sift some good garden soil 
through a 14 inch sieve, and use the 
rough material to place on the bottom 
of the box, over the “crocks,” to help 
make good drainage, 2. Over this 
place the fine soil, to within 14 inch of 
the top of the box, press it firmly, 
and level, with a flat piece of wood. 
Next, water the box with scalding 
water, to kill any weed seed, and al- 





there are only a few seedlings of a 
choice sort, set these in pots, five or 
six in each pot, 9; then, when it is 
time to set them out in the rock-gar- 
den, 13, you can plant the whole pot 
full without disturbing them. 

If there are a large number of seed- 
lings, when they get to the size of 6, 
about the end of May, plant them out 
in great masses, about six inches 
apart, and they will soon form a won- 
derful carpet which will be very ef- 
fective the following Spring. 

If you have no rock-garden, they 
grow just as well in a loose retaining 
wall, planted in the crevices, 7, with 
a quantity of rich soil placed behind 
each rock, so that the roots can find 
it, 8. 

Saxifrages also look well in loose 
stone steps, and the crevices of pav- 
ing; but good soil should be placed 
under the paving stones. 

Good seedlings can be propagated 
by division, and by cuttings, made as 
at 5, after flowering; and placed in a 
coldframe, in sandy soil, 10, or under 
a bell glass, where they soon root. 





Heating a Small Greenhouse 


Fig cee depends upon what the 
house is intended for. If it is for 
flowers in the Winter, with the plants 
in trays where bottom heat is rather 
necessary, Editor Cooper’s stove ar- 
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rangement is probably as good as any. 
But if one wishes to raise plants that 
prefer deep soil, cool and moist, the 
following method has proved entirely 
satisfactory with me. 


A foundation wall six inches thick, 
to reach below frost, and raised about 
ten inches above the surface of the 
ground, made twelve feet wide and 
any convenient length, has an opening 
at one end for an ordinary door to 
swing outward. From within this 
end, make steps down to about a three 
foot level, and continue the excavation 
eighteen inches wide and as long as 
desired, lengthwise and in the middle 
of the enclosure. A retaining wall at 
the end, and on each side to the level 
of the ground, will hold the earth 
from caving. Thus the bed of the 
house is the natural level of the 
ground. This narrow channel I cover 
with galvanized sheet iron, leaving the 
end toward the entrance of the house 
open, and with a small vent at the 
opposite end. By laying metal cross 
rests on this covering and a tray of 
earth upon these, a good bottom-heat 
tray can be obtained. 

As my object was the forcing of 
winter lettuce I did not raise the sides 
of the house, but bolted three-by-nine- 
foot glazed sash directly on to the sill 
of the walls, and again bolting the 
sash together at the top ends, and also 
edge to edge. The south gable I glazed 
and boarded the other. As we heat 
with natural gas here, a half inch pipe 
was run from the house under ground 
to come up inside the greenhouse about 
midway in the channel as described. 
With a slotted stick and taper the gas 
can be lighted and turned off from the 
open end of the channel. 

By a little adaptation I think a 
small stove could be easily used by 
closing the open end of the channel 
with a sheet iron door to force the 
heat through the channel to the op- 
posite end, and bringing the smoke 
pipe out at the same end and up 
through the glass top in a little ven- 
tilator. 

It will be perceived that no pro- 
vision is here made for a path, asin 
my case it is not needed; but if the 
sides of the house are raised, as is 
usual, a few inches of stepping space 
on either side of the channel could be 
easily provided, but as in your out of 
door garden, you will have to stoop 
down to work among your plants. 

So far as the heating, and keeping 
the earth in proper moisture goes, this 
plan is the cheapest, the easiest, and 
the most successful of any that I have 
seen. 

I fetch the hose pipe through the 
door and flood the whole place at one 
time, and any surplus water drains 
away the same as if in the open air. 

In short, this greenhouse is only a 
glass-covered portion of the garden, 
and is fertilized, planted and tilled in 
much the same way. 

I may add that for lettuce this 
house pays me well. 


GEO. W. BoRDEN, ( Okla.) 
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A Cheap and Practical Hothouse 


BY ALICE R. CORSON 


SUBURBAN lady of my acquaint- 
Aas finding her collection of 

flowers had increased beyond 
her capacity for housing them through 
the Winter, decided to offer some of 
her surplus plants for sale, and was 
surprised to find how readily they 
sold. She saw in this a possibility of 
doing something that, while being a 
pleasure to her, would help add to her 
limited income, which had not in- 
creased in proportion to the demands 
of her increasing family. Talking 
this over with her husband, they de- 
cided to build a hothouse, where she 
could raise flowers on a more extended 
scale. Being handy with tools her 
husband agreed to build it for her at 
odd times, and between them they 
evolved a plan which proved satis- 
factory. 


Their kitchen being on the west end 
of the house, they decided to let the 
end of the house furnish the wall for 
that portion of the hothouse, saving 
that much expense in the building; 
and also so as to utilize the heat from 
the kitchen range that would other- 
wise be wasted. 


An excavation two feet deep, four- 
teen feet long by ten feet wide was 
dug, extending westward, and a double 
wall of plank was built along the two 
sides and the end. Tarred paper was 
put between the planks, the cracks 
battened on the outside, and finally the 
cracks on the inside were covered with 
narrow strips of tough manilla paper 
pasted over them. This wall, six feet 
on the south side and eight on the 
north was covered with the glazed 
roof required, and a door opening out- 
ward was placed in the corner on the 
south side next the kitchen and steps 
were built in, making it easy to go in. 

The range and the sink, both being 
in the west end of kitchen, the hot- 
water pipe leading from the tank to 
the sink was taken off and extended 
through the wall three feet; then 
turned and run to the opposite corner, 
and turning again, was connected with 
the sink as before. 


A propagating bench was fitted over 
the hot-water pipe; and a large win- 
dow over the sink and lowering from 
the top, let the warm air from the 
kitchen enter the hothouse, and aid 
in keeping the required temperature, 
and also allowed the steam from the 
kitchen to aid in furnishing sufficient 
moisture for the growing plants. 


A hydrant was also connected with 
the cold-water pipe leading to the sink 
at the end of the propagating bench, 
making it easy to water the plants. 
The plants requiring most heat were 
placed nearest the hot-water pipes, 
while those that required less heat, 
and would thrive better in a cooler 
situation, were placed in the opposite 
end of the room. 


This lady found her propagating 
bench an ideal place for rooting her 
slips, also for her flats for small seed 
sowing. Her flowers grew and 
bloomed to perfection as if to show 
their appreciation for such a fine 
home; and it was no longer a mussy 
and dirty task to water or spray her 
plants, or to shift them to other pots 
when necessary. 


Her flowers were strong and 
healthy, as the temperature was not 
too hot, (as is often the case in Green- 
houses where plants are forced for 
rapid growth, and made so tender they 
will hardly survive the change to the 
open air;) while the steam from the 
kitchen helped to keep down the red 
spider, which always thrives in a too 
dry atmosphere. 


Her venture proved a paying prop- 
osition as well as a pleasure, as she 
found ready sale for her plants; also 
plants raised from seed, as Asters, 
Balsams, Pinks, Pansies and many 
others were in great demand in the 
Spring; as well as tomato, pepper and 
cabbage plants for the vegetable gar- 
den. 


This was in Virginia where the 
Winters are not so severe as in the 
more northern states; but even in the 
North this plan would work well with 
the addition of a small coal heater 
during the most severe weather. In 
this case there was scarcely any added 
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expense for fuel, as they kept 
kitchen range fire going all the ti 
though of course shutting off the 
drafts at night, but even whey the 
temperature was eight degrees belo 
zero, (as cold as I have ever seen if 
in the latitude of Richmond, ang that 
only a few times,) she never haq 
plant injured by cold. . 


To her sale of plants she might hay 
added the sale of bouquets of oy 
flowers; especially buttonhole bou- 
quets; as did an old lady I once knew 
whose little hothouse furnished he 
only income. Yet hers was not gy 
economically run as this, as it Was 
necessary for her to buy all the fuel 
required to heat it. 

This proves that raising flower 
may easily become more than a Dleas. 
ant hobby, and the woman whose hys. 
band is willing to help her carry oy 
her plans, is to be congratulated. Hag 
he been a surly grouch, refusing to 
have such “silly doings” as raigj 
flowers on his place, they might haye 
even yet been struggling in their little 
home; whereas the added income so, 
enabled them to build such a home ag 
they needed. 





“Lost in the Woods” 


Two or three Jack Miner articles 
have already appeared in THE FLown 
GROWER and several others are already 
in hand for future issues. In August 
there will be a true story which has all 
the “gripping” and exciting features 
of a novel. “Lost in the Woods” 
Look for it. 
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Backyard of A. E. Raynes, Tillsonburg, Ont. 


If we could only reproduce in color the beautiful Roses at the side of the house 
and climbing over the pergola! The photograph gives but a faint impression of the 
glorious mass of red flowers and the glimpse of the Wisteria hanging over the pro- 
jecting corner of the building. The white pillars are of cement, a mould of tin being 


used in two sections wired together and the cement and gravel poured in. 
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The Visit of the Cedar Waxwings 


BY LETA DENNY McMASTER 


the extreme northern part of 
Illinois, the Cedar Waxwings pay 
us only an oceasional visit. I had 
been here two years before a flock 

s reported by any one of the bird 
soneie in the town. The birds first 
appeared on the north side of the 
> which divides the town, where 
they stayed about in large lawns 
where there were plenty of trees. 
After two or three days, in fact upon 
March 31, the birds moved to the 
south side of the river and they were 
two or three blocks from my home 
when I saw them first. 

The flock was in a yard where there 
were a number of trees of various 
sizes but on the very edge of the busi- 
ness district and on a corner where 
traffic is very heavy. The birds paid 
very little attention to automobiles or 
people but sat about on the bare limbs 
of the trees, apparently picking at the 
swelling buds. It was two or three 
days later that they appeared in my 
own back yard. 

Late one afternoon I noticed a dis- 
turbance among some dried leaves 
which had clung to a broken limb of 
an old Apple tree about three or four 
rods from the house. The birds were 
so nearly the color of the leaves that 
it was some time before I saw that 
there were eight or ten Cedar Wax- 
wings in the tree, for at that time I 
did not recognize their peculiar 
hissing note which seems to be the 
only sound they utter. By seven 
o'clock the next morning they were 
back in the tree again and I found 
that they were feeding upon some de- 
cayed Apples which had clung to the 
dead limb. 

I immediately ran to the cellar for 
Apples to feed them and these I cut 
into small chunks before I put them 
out on the ground under the Apple 
tree. It wasn’t long before the sharp- 
eyed little fellows discovered them and 
they must have sent out a messenger 
to call in all their comrades for, in 
a few minutes, there were more than 
twenty birds after the Appies. I 
moved the fruit nearer and nearer to 
the house each time I fed them, until 
they were feeding just at the foot 
of the steps on the grass. 

When I saw how tame they were, 
I began to wish that I might photo- 
graph them. The birds allowed me to 
approach within a few feet while they 
were feeding if I did so very slowly, 
but they did not show plainly against 
the green grass. So I moved some of 
the Apple to back porch, not really 
daring to hope that they would come 
up there to eat it. But it was not 
more than five minutes, I am sure, 


I’ SPITE of the fact that we are in 





before there were a dozen of these 
pretty little birds on the back porch 
eating Apples. 

After I had coaxed the birds to the 
porch, I placed my kodak, using a 
portrait attachment, upon the floor 
and tied a string to it so that I could 
open and close the shutter by pulling 
this string. The result you may see 

















Cedar Waxwings 


in the accompanying picture. I stood 
just inside the door and pulled the 
string when I judged the birds to be 
in position before the kodak. They 
gave a little jump and flutter when 
the kodak clicked but otherwise they 
kept right on eating Apples. 


Cedar Waxwings are of a uniform 
brownish gray color so that their real 
beauty cannot be appreciated except 
when they are seen at rather close 
range. As they sit about rather 
stupidly in the trees, they appear to 
be little lumps of brownish feathers. 
They are not large, only about seven 
inches long, or the size of a Blue Bird. 
The coloring is a soft, warm, brown- 
ish gray and the peculiar texture of 
the feathers gives them the appear- 
ance of velvet. One imagines that 
if he were to stroke them they would 
feel as soft as a mouse or a mole. 
The name “Cedar Waxwing” comes 
from the queer wax-like appendages 
attached to the secondary wing feath- 
ers. Only a few birds in this flock 
of more than twenty had these ap- 
pendages but all had a beautiful yel- 
low stripe across the tips of the tail 
feathers. There is a black line, in 
fact it is really wider than a line, 
through the eyes and a tuft of feath- 
ers on the top of the head which 
slopes backward in the same general 
direction as the eye-line and gives the 
birds a decidedly slant-eyed, Oriental 
appearance. 


The birds stayed about this locality, 
coming to feed each day, for about 
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three weeks. They appeared a little 
before seven in the morning and about 
four in the afternoon, although there 


were frequently several birds in the 
yard picking at the Apple at other 
times of the day. The entire flock dis- 
appeared at the same time, evidently 
moving farther north to build their 
nests for the Summer in the Pine 
trees. Last Summer there were 
quantities of them in the woods about 
Lake Delevan, Wis., some thirty miles 
from here. 

I had hoped that, like my Catbirds 
and Wrens and Grosbeaks, the Cedar 
Waxwings might remember their good 
feeding ground and return the fol- 
lowing Spring but, so far as I know, 
there was not one seen in the town. 
I am still hoping that some day I 
may hear their friendly, lisping note 
in my Apple tree, and I shall be pre- 
pared with Apples for them when 
they do return. 





Vicious Screech Owls 


READ with interest an article by 

Edward Auten, Jr., “Fun with 
Screech Owls,” published in the June 
number of your magazine—also the 
reply, “Screech Owls are not Vicious,” 
by Frances Horrocks, in August num- 
ber. We had a little experience with 
“Screech Owls” a few weeks ago that 
corresponds so very much with Mr. 
Auten’s story that I cannot help but 
give it. 

On three different evenings—just 
at dark—my father was in the yard— 
and a Screech Owl flew at him—just 
missing his head each time. Another 
night my father, mother and myself 
were sitting on front gallery and a 
Screech Owl flew at us—and seemed 
as if he wanted to peck at each one of 
our heads. On this same night my 
cousin, who lives just across the street 
—was in the yard and two Screech 
Owls flew down at him in a very 
vicious manner—one of the Owls 
clawing him in several places on his 
face. He secured a gun and killed 
both Owls. 

There was absolutely no reason for 
these vicious attacks as we didn’t even 
know there were Owls on the place, 
until they flew down with great fury 
—trying to claw us. 

Other Screech Owls may not be 
vicious,— but believe me if I hear one 
about, I shall certainly not lose any 
time getting inside of the house— 
for I am not going to take any chances 
with birds that acted as vicious as 
these Owls did. 


Mrs. JUANITA MuRPHY, ( Miss.) 





This month we are again carrying 
over much interesting bird material, 
considerable of which is already in 
type. While it is difficult to secure 
good bird photographs our friends 
should remember that such enhance 
the value of articles and should make 
every effort to obtain same when 
possible. 








-A Wonderful Humming Bird 


| med Summer I spent my vacation at 
Napanee, Ont., which is situated 
north of Lake Ontario. I heard much 
of a wonderful Humming Bird that 
had attracted attention in the town, 
and learned the following facts: 


In the Summer of 1923 some boys 
robbed a Humming Bird’s nest, tak- 
ing one of the fledglings that was 
nearly grown. After they had played 
with it for a time they were observed 
by a young lady to toss it in the air 
and let it flutter to the lawn of her 
home. She was curious to know what 
it was, and on investigation found it 
to be a young bird, seemingly dead. 

She took it into the house and 
worked over it until it showed signs 
of life. She tried feeding it with 
honey, diluted, and other things, until 
finally she found it thrived on sugar 
and water. They made a temporary 
cage of cardboard and window screen 
wire and continued feeding the sugar 
and water. 


The bird gained strength and got so 
it flew around the cage. At the end 
of nine days it was decided to liber- 
ate the prisoner; so one morning the 
family arose at five o’clock and took 
the cage out on the piazza, which was 
a very broad one on the southerly side 
of the house, and opened the door. He 
stood for a few minutes looking the 
situation over and then ventured out. 
He flew off a short distance and re- 
turned to the cage. He repeated this 
often, and came back many times the 
first day. The mother bird discovered 
him and fed him for a few days. 
Thereafter, for the balance of the 
Summer, he was fed from a spoon 
held in the hands of different mem- 
bers of the family, they keeping a 
glass of sugar and water always con- 
venient. He showed no fear of 
strangers and on several occasions as 
many as a dozen people at a time were 
congregated on the piazza to witness 
tie performance. 


On August 29th he disappeared, 
and it was a matter of wonder whether 
he would return the following Spring 
of 1924. 

June 15th, the mother of the house, 
who was somewhat of an invalid, was 
sitting reading a newspaper on the 
piazza when he appeared between her 
face and the paper she held. She 
called to the rest of the family and 
they came, greatly excited, to welcome 
him back. The bird seemed to share 
the excitement, for he fluttered in and 
out most of the day. 


When I called on Mr. Simpson, of 
Napanee, to investigate, he told me 
the above story and invited me to 
call and see for myself, suggesting 
that 7:30 in the evening was the time 
the bird was sure to come for his last 
feed of the day. I arrived in good 
time and began to be a little anxious 
for fear he might not show up, as per 
schedule. They reassured me and en- 
tertained me with stories of the very 
interesting things he had done, such 
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as bringing his mate, who was shy 
and did not venture in, but would con- 
tent herself by alighting a safe dis- 
tance away and watching the per- 
formance. I confess I was beginning 
to lose faith, when someone said, 
“there he is’; and there he was 
sitting on a twig at the edge of the 
piazza. It was getting dusk and they 
explained that he was a little timid 
about coming in as there was some 
wire netting to support a vine which 
he could not readily see in the early 
twilight. However, he got a little im- 
patient at the delay in producing his 
spoon and made a couple of rounds of 
the piazza before his supper was 
forthcoming. 


He came up and fed from the spoon 
just as he would if he were gather- 
ing honey from a flower, then re- 
turned to his perch on the twig. I 
was handed a pair of opera glasses 
and had a close-up of him, within 
three feet. One of his wings drooped 
a little, evidently the result of the 
rough usage he had received at the 
hands of the boys who took him from 
the nest. 


He seemed perfectly fearless while 
I was inspecting him at close range. 

I understand he made his last ap- 
pearance the latter part of August 
last, and I am anxiously waiting to 
hear whether he returns again in 
1925. 

All the above facts can be verified 
by Mr. J. W. Simpson, whose sister 
rescued, nursed and fed him back to 
life. 

WILLET F. CASEY 





The Blue Jay 


OCTOR B. H. Warren, Ornithologist 

of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, says Blue Jays do a great deal of 
damage to birds of different species in 
the nesting season. They eat the eggs 
and tender nestlings of all bird neigh- 
bors which are physically unable to re- 
sist their murderous attacks and at 
times, when hungry, these garrulous and 
beautiful Jays will pounce upon adult 
birds much larger than themselves, strik- 
ing the victim’s head with their stout 
and hard bills. Small-sized birds, such 
as Warblers, different Sparrows, Tana- 
gers, etc., are often carried from the 
nests by these cunning and _ brutal 
marauders. 


The blood-thirsty Jays usually first 
tear open the skull and devour the 
brains, then eat such other portions of 
the warm and bleeding quarry as may 
please their fancy. 


Jays eat May beetles, other insects, 
and are fond of mast, fruit and berries. 
They also sometimes feed upon small 
fish and little frogs. 

The robber Jays are partial to a diet 
of eggs, and they consume far more 
eggs than many believe. It is a dif- 
ficult’ matter to find the liquid remains 
of fresh eggs in the stomachs of Jays 
or Crows, as such food passes so rap- 
idly through the food receptacles that, 
unless particles of egg shells are de- 
tected in the stomach, the albumen and 
yolk cannot readily be detected by food 
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experts when mixed with 
terials. To find the liquid other Ta, 


: eMains . 
fresh eggs in a stomach of one ae of 


birds, it is oftentimes necess 

the Crow or Jay within a few amet 
after egg contents have been swale 
When the gizzard of a Crow Pay 
is well filled with other food such ay 
meat, berries, fruits, grains, in a 
etc., and the contents of a fresh e ~— 
eaten, practically all traces of the Reve 
egg remains will, at times, disappegp ; 
fifteen to thirty minutes from the prank 

Mr. W. M. Perry, of the Perry-Mew 
Electric Company, Inc., of Columbjn 
North Carolina, under date of Octabet 
29, 1923, writes in part as follows: « 
find that the Jay birds destroy the ney 
of song birds and also actually kill 
great many young birds just after they 
are hatched. I have started a privas 
war of my own and during October | 
bagged 77 of these marauders, T have 
just learned from a great many Sources 
that they have about cleaned Up the 
Pecan crop in this neighborhood an 
they take the whole nut and fly ay, 
with it, but we can never find where the 
eat the nuts.” 

Blue Jays will frequently store fog 
such as meat, seeds, dried berries 
Beechnuts and Chestnuts under bark af 
trees and in crevices, odd nooks anj 
when food is scarce, will resort to thes 
stores to satisfy their hunger. 

Bird-lovers often hang suet or tg. 
low on limbs and trunks of trees jp 
yards and orchards for Woodpeckers, 
Chickadees, Nuthatches, etc., to eat ip 
the severe winter season. When Jay 
find this suet they will often carry it 
away in small pieces and hide it fo 
their own use to be eaten especially 
during periods of snow inundation. “Jin 
Borland’s Column” (in The News-Herali, 
Franklin, Penna.) 





“Fifty Different Birds of Farm and 
Orchard” is the name of Farmer 
Bulletin No. 513, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which it is presumed ca 
be had on application to Government 
Printing Office, Division of Public 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

It is a bulletin of 32 pages with 
colored illustrations of many of ou 
common birds, and with good descrip 
tions, and bird lovers will surely find 
it useful for reference purposes in ab 
sence of a more complete bird book. 





“Club-foot” in Gladioli 


I have had the “club-foot” Glad ant 
thought perhaps it came from an dll 
bulb of large size and always pull 
them up to get rid of them. 


In raising several hundred, d 
treated the same, have only had three 
or four go that way. Sprouts being 
too long when planted could not k 
true in my case. I always plant the 
sprouted ones first, so as to hae 
blooms in rotation, and the la 
planted, without sprouts, came 
“clubbed.” 


The worst offenders I have had att 
America, Schwaben, Mrs. Spreekl 
and Niagara. 


J. FRANK Cook, (Calif) 
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Roses from Graft? 


E EDITOR :— 

stad number of years half a dozen Roses of 

known variety but presumably grafted stock 
- rown practically wild in an old garden. 
ages et of lack of care they have blossomed well 
til this year, when they developed heavy, ap- 
un tly healthy canes, but blossomed very 
pares ly. Indeed, several did not blossom at all. 
page necessarily mean that the growth came 
pon from below the graft and they will not 
bloom again? In other words, is it worth while 
to attempt to do anything with them, or should 


iscarded ? 
they be disca M. M. HELM, (Wis.) 


Answer:—To your inquiry of Decem- 
ber 8, I can give but a vague answer. 
What you write seems clearly to describe 
escapes of the understock into the open 
through the submergence or death of 
the grafted or budded varieties. You do 
not say what sort of flowers were on the 
heavy canes of this year, and whether 
they had any relation at all to the 
flowers formerly seen. Nor do you men- 
tion the character of the leaves, which 
nearly always will disclose the triumph 
of the understock. 

Most of the modern Hybrid Teas have 
leaves in groups of five, whereas most of 
the varieties and species used as under- 
stocks have leaves in groups of seven 
or nine. Therefore, the first point of 
comparison is in the foliage. 

One thing is sure, and that is, that if 
the growths have come from below the 
graft or bud, they will dominate, and the 
original variety budded will disappear, if 
it has not disappeared. 


J. HorRAcE McFARLAND 





Care of Seedling Peonies 


To THE EDITOR :— 


“IT have about fifty volunteer Peony seedlings 
of this year’s vintage which I do not know ex- 
actly what to do with. Can you tell me how 
many years it will take them to bloom? I will 
also be glad to receive any suggestions as to 
special care which these little fellows may re- 
quire.” R. N. G., (ii) 


Answer:—In a large bed of seedling 
Peonies about 10 per cent will bloom the 
third Spring after planting, about 35 
per cent the fourth, and all should bloom 
the fifth, provided there have been no 
setbacks in cultivation or other condi- 
tions. They should be sprayed with a 


weak Bordeaux solution two or three 
times the first two years as a preventa- 


tive against blight, as one attack of the 
latter is usually fatal to young plants, 
especially when close together in the 
seed row. 

When the plants are two years old 
they should be transplanted early in the 
Fall to the permanent bed, in rows three 
to four feet apart, and from:six inches to 
two feet apart in the row. Take care 
to set the top eye full two inches under- 
ground. . Here they should be left until 
they bloom and, unless the plant has five 
or more stalks at this time, I believe 
time is ultimately gained to leave them 


one or two years longer. Seedling plants ss 


are like children, much more susceptible 
to disease and adverse conditions than 
adults, and I have found that it does 
not pay to hurry them. After the first 
blooming they have to go through high 
school and college and choose their life 
work, all this taking from six to eight 





years, during which time they may be 
divided and re-set two or three times. 

This means that it takes from eleven 
to thirteen years from time of planting 
seed to really know what a Peony will 
do. While I have never heard of a 
change in color, other than a slight 
change from year to year due to weather 
or other conditions, and which affects 
all Peonies, seedling Peonies will change 
their form of bloom quite decidedly in 
some, but not all, instances. I do not be- 
lieve that one will change from single 
to double, but they will run the gamut 
from semi-double to full double. One 
seedling in my garden which may not be 
good enough to introduce, but which I 
like very well myself, gave first bloom 
about the size of my thumb, now it is at 
least six inches across. A dark red has 
been full double one year, semi-double 
another, and bomb type still another. 
Most typical bloom is, of course, obtained 
when the plant is three or more years 
from division. 

Peonies do not come true from seed, 
and are usually inferior to the parent 
plants. It has been a common saying 
that one was lucky to get one really first 
class seedling out of a thousand, and 
this might be true if seed from only 
poor varieties or singles were used. But 
if the seed comes from choice double 
varieties one can do very much better, 
and is sure to get a good many which 
will be worthy a place in his own gar- 
den, even if not distinctive enough to 
introduce under name. 

There is a fascination in raising seed- 
lings much greater than in straight gar- 
dening, probably because being mostly 
bitter, what little sweet we get is extra 
sweet, and I must plead guilty, from a 
small start with some volunteers, to hav- 
ing over five thousand seedlings two 
years or more old, as well as three quarts 
of seed planted last Fall. 


EDWARD AUTEN, Jr., (Ill.) 





Dahlia Tubers Dry 


Out Excessively 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I write to ask if some of your readers can give 
me, through the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
some information as to why Dahlia tubers seem 
to be drying out so much this Winter. Mine 
are much shriveled up, some looking as if there 
would not be enough left of them to grow by 
the time they may be set out. 

I have asked a number of other growers here 
how theirs are keeping and they all report the 
same trouble. I never had any such trouble as 
this before, and can’t understand why they should 
dry up so. If mine were kept in a cellar having 
a cement floor it might account for it, but my 
cellar has a gravel bottom, so it seems as though 
they ought to get enough moisture to prevent 
them from drying up so much. 


H. W. B., (Western N.Y.) 


Answer:—The Winter of 1924-1925 
has been an exceptionally bad one for 
causing the trouble mentioned by 
H.W. B. above. The outside temper- 
ature has average low, and this means 
that air leakage into the cellar from 
outside results in comparatively dry air. 
The low temperature has also made it 
necessary to use more heat in buildings 
which has the same effect. 

But it would seem that if Dahlia tubers 
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were properly protected from the air 
that they should not dry out excessively. 
Cannot some of my readers give H. W. B. 
information as to what method they have 
found most successful in packing Dahlia 
tubers for storage during the Winter? 


—THE EDITOR 





Propagating Hydrangea 
Paniculata 

To THE EpITor :— 

How is the hardy Hydrangea paniculata prop- 
agated? R. M. 

Answer:—The following instructions 
are given by the Florists’ Exchange: 
Green cuttings are the easiest to root, 
and should be taken about the first week 
in July. Select the smaller growths and 
use only the ends, cutting the foliage 
about one-third. Insert in sand in a cool, 
close frame, and choose dull weather, if 
possible, unless you have a regular prop- 
agating-house. Dormant shoots, about 
eight inches long, may also be cut in the 
Fall and stored in the open ground, or 
in a cold shed or frame for the Winter. 
Set out in Spring as soon as possible and 
mulch to prevent drying out. You may, 
if you wish, try some of the wood you 
are cutting away; with favorable con- 
ditions many may root. Green, July- 
struck cuttings will stand the Winter if 
given a little litter and can be planted 
in the nursery the following Spring. 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


TIGER LILIES FROM SEED 

I have a bed of wild Tiger Lilies 
which are native to this part of the 
country, Central Ohio. Several of these 
Lilies have borne a number of pods filled 
with seeds. Can they be grown from 
seed? And if so please tell me how to 
plant them. 

W. G. ComBs 


COLORING EVERLASTING FLOWERS 
I wonder if any of the floral friends 
can advise me how white Everlasting 
flowers can be successfully colored? 


B. F. WALKER 


PRIMROSE AFTER BLOOMING 
Will you or some of your readers tell 
me how to treat or what to do with a 
Primrose after it is through blooming? 
Can it be treated so as to make it bloom 
again? oe. 





COMPOST FOR GERANIUMS, ETC. 
Can you tell me how to make a good 
compost for Geraniums and Salvia 


plants? 
F. W. H., (Iowa) 


PANDANUS PLANT 
Some tell me that the Pandanus plant 
does not like water on its leaves. Can 
any reader tell me about this and give 
some directions for general care and 


culture? 
Mrs. E. H., (Pa.) 
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TIME FROM PLANTING TO BLOOMING 
OF GLADIOLI 

Will someone give me the number of 
days it takes to bloom the following 
Glads: Rose Ash, Schwaben, Sheila, 
Alice Tiplady and Scarlet Princeps? 
Would like this information for Southern 
California conditions if possible. 


J. R. L., (So. Calif.) 


BEST HARDY LILACS 

A subscriber wants to know best hardy 
Lilacs for the latitude of New York, 
and the Editor would be interested in 
knowing those varieties which would do 
well as far north as the northern part 
of the state. 

Will those having collections of hardy 
Lilacs give us some suggestions along 


this line? 
CG. 2. F. CAZ.) 





PLANS FOR PLANTING SMALL FLOWER 
GARDEN 

A subscriber wants plans for planting 
a small flower garden, stating that she 
is a very green amateur who has a 
limited amount of money to spend, and 
who cannot have too much work attached 
to the garden. Can some of our readers 
furnish a rough sketch with details for 
such a garden for the state of Maryland? 


Mrs. H. W. V., (Md.) 
LOMBARDY POPLARS FOR SCREEN HEDGE 


Will some one tell me how close I 
could plant Lombardy Poplars so as to 
make a dense screen to make the garden 


private? 
Mrs. H. W. V., (Md.) 








HYACINTH BULBS AFTER BLOOMING 

Can any one tell me about replanting 
Hyacinth bulbs, etc., which have bloomed 
once indoors? Can they be replanted, 
outdoors or indoors, and how long should 
they rest; that is how long should they 
be out of the ground before resetting? 


Mrs. C. H. G., (Iowa) 


CARE OF CARNATIONS OUTDOORS 

Can someone give me _ information 
about Carnations? Seeds of Chabaud’s 
French Market were sown outdoors this 
Spring and plants now have six leaves. 
Will they live through the Winter out- 
doors if protected? 

Mrs. N. L., (N. J.) 

TO PROPAGATE CARNATIONS 


Will someone please tell me how you 
propagate Carnations, and the best time 


to do it? 
A. S. G., (Penna.) 





TO DESTROY ANTS 


Can you tell me how to destroy ants? 
I have a few fine Lupines and all leaves 
are curling up and not growing. I dug 
one up and found roots literally covered 
with ants and presume aphis which the 
ants feed on. I want to know if I can 
destroy the ants without digging up the 
plants. 
Any suggestions will be appreciated. 
Wo. Prosser, (N. J.) 


MICE EAT TULIP BULBS 


What will keep mice away from Tulip 
beds? They are the common field mice 
and they burrow after and eat the bulbs. 


J. L. DENLINGER, (So. Penn.) 





WOOD ASHES AND BONE MEAL 


Is there anything in the reputed an- 
tipathy between wood ashes and bone 
meal? Is it simply that the lime in the 
ashes will free what little nitrogen there 
is in the bone meal? 

W.N. 


DISEASE OF SNOWBALLS 


Is there any remedy for the prevalent 
leaf disease of Snowballs? 
W.N. 


MAHOGANY-RED GLADIOLUS 


I note a request in THE FLOWER 
GROWER for a Gladiolus in the color 
shade or shades of Negerfurst and Em- 
press of India. I think the nearest I 
have seen to these in a large flowering, 
(both the sorts mentioned are Ganda- 
vensis,) is Kunderd’s Cinnamon Bear, 
which is just a little more on the red, but 
not much. , 

R. E. HUNTINGTON 


DAFFODILS BLOOM GREEN 

Last Fall, a year ago, I bought 250 
Von Sion double Daffodils, and they 
bloomed perfectly in the Spring; but this 
year the blooms were green. What is 
the cause of this? Do you think they 
will be all right next year? 

Mrs. A. G. M., (Texas) 


FLOWERS TO FOLLOW TULIPS 


I have a side bed 8 by 1385 feet next 
to driveway and fence. It is rather 
shady in Summer. It is filled with spring 
Tulips, about 2000. What flowers can I 
put in after the Tulips are gone that 
will bloom in partial shade? 

I have hotbeds for growing early 
planted things. 


W. G. T., (Southern New York) 





ANSWERS 


ICHNEUMON FLY 


Reply to question in January issue, 
(by F. C. Lowery, Va., under heading 
“Caterpillars and Worms,’”’) concerning 
the maggot that spins small cocoons on 
Caterpillars. 

Will say they transform into Ichneu- 
mon Flies. They are extremely useful 
to the farmer and gardener from their 
habit of depositing their eggs on or in 
aphids, insects, caterpillars and worms. 

These parasites grow, getting their 
sustenance from their host; eventually 
causing the death of many caterpillars, 
insects, ete. Their small white or pale 
yellow cocoons are often silken, some- 
times one-quarter inch long; to see a 
caterpillar thus infected, crawling with 
its burdensome load, resembles a living 
pin-cushion. As the caterpillar gets 
to looking pale and sickly, caused from 
its fats providing food for the parasites, 
it soon dies and shrivels up; pits are 
then found all over his dry carcass where 
the cocoons were imbedded. Sometimes 
a caterpillar that has been attacked by 
the Ichneumon Fly, is at the advanced 
stage when ready to spin its own cocoon, 
this it does but never hatches, instead 
a swarm of flies come forth. 

Several thousand varieties of these 
flies are known, varying from minute in 
size to quite large. Their distinguishing 
characteristics from other flies is in hav- 
ing two pair of wings, a mouth structure, 
jointed, thread-like antennae in constant 
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vibration, a long slender bo 
to the thorax by a slender eniecamnected 
The larger varieties bore holes th 

bark and hard wood, then deposit tre 
eggs on the horntail-caterpillay heir 
are lodged there. This instinct ites!’ 
wonderful, of knowing just whee a 
cavities in trees, containing lareas the 
pupae are to be found. But More and 
velous is their delicate yet stron rr 
instrument, surpassing the finest made 
ism man is capable of makin a 
drill, named ovipositor, is the long hai 
like streamers proceeding from the pre 
tremity of the female’s body. It jg - 
closed in a kind of sheath protecty 
which separates in two parts; the wh ‘ 
appearing like three long threads the 
two outer ones hollowed on the ens 
surface. When in the act of boring it i 
held in a high curved position, Ichne® 
mon Flies are enemies to certain kinds f 
insects; as one kind prefers the cabbap 
butterfly caterpillar; or clusters of their 
egglike cocoons which are clinging to 
clover stems, grasses, etc., on which their 
host caterpillar prefers to feed. When 
in the fly state they feed on the Juices 
of flowers, very often seen flying around 
the Umbelliferous flowers. 


RENA Baur 


TO PREVENT LILACS WILTING 


I noticed in a last Summer issue that 
one of your subscribers had trouble with 
Lilacs wilting. If, after cutting, the 
hard stems are crushed with a hammer 
for several inches Lilacs will be found 
to stay fresh quite satisfactorily. Up. 
doubtedly cutting early in the morning 
or at night and putting in a cool place 
will also help. 

Maup C. Saxton 


HARDY PHLOX FROM SEED 

Replying to L. J. P.’s request for in- 
formation regarding the raising of Phlox 
from seed, I would say that few hardy 
perennials are more easily raised from 
seed than the Hardy Phlox. While they 
will not come true from seeds, where one 
plants the seeds of selected plants, the 
seedling plants are usually very desir- 
able, and one may secure really valuable 
new varieties in this way. 

The seeds should be planted as soon 
as ripe in the Fall; but where this is 
impossible, be sure to plant them during 
the Winter. If not possible to plant 
them in the open ground in the seed 
bed, they should be planted in flats or 
shallow boxes, and these should be placed 
outside where the dirt will freeze. Water 
thoroughly before placing outside. They 
will make nice thrifty plants the first 
Summer; will bloom the second Summer; 
and make large strong clumps the third 
Summer. 

Phlox may also be increased from cut 
tings if taken when the growth is quite 
new and placed in fine sand and kept 
moist and with a glass turned over them. 
They root in a short time. 

I have noticed that when transplant- 
ing Phlox that if the roots are cut of 
so as to leave fairly good pieces of the 
roots in the ground, that by filling the 
hole the plant is taken out of so that the 


“dirt will come just a little above the 


pieces of roots, and by keeping the 
ground slightly moist, new plants 
spring up from the ends of the roots 
and will make blooming sized plants the 
next year. 

FANNIE Manoop HEATH 
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INFORMATION ABOUT VARIOUS PLANTS 
Answering I. F. B., Arizona:— 


your inquiry in regard to 

tage A in the April number of 

Tue Fiowsr Grower. Perhaps we can 
help you a little. 

The seeds of Asperula are very tardy 
-, germinating. Would advise you to 
eat them in the Fall, and when Spring 
Panes you will find that the seeds will 
start,—if the seeds were good. Of course 
the climate of Massachusetts 1s very 
different from that of Arizona, but we 
have grown many plants that are natives 
of Arizona, and some of them Winter 
here in the open. : 

Scabiosa seeds germinate nicely here 
but at the same time we find many husks 
that do not contain seeds. Open the 
husks and remove the seeds and try 
them again. See that they are kept 
moist until they come up. , 

Sanvitalia, as you say, is old-fashioned. 
Have not seen it for years. Belongs to 
the same family as the Daisy, Zinnia, 
and Sunflower. The flowers are yellow, 
and somewhat resemble a single annual 
Chrysanthemum, about three-quarters of 
an inch or so in diameter. Think it 
would be hardy in Arizona. 

Evidently you have a very poor sub- 
stitute for Alyssum Saxatile. The flow- 
ers of Alyssum Saxatile are a golden 
yellow and are beautiful when in bloom. 
It is easily grown. 

You mention that you like flowers that 
will grow among the rocks. There are 
many plants that are natives of Arizona 
that are right at home among the rocks. 
We presume that you want something 
different, on the principle that “a prophet 
is not without honors save in his own 
country.” A lot of our native plants are 
sent across the Atlantic to get the 
“honors’—then we begin to grow them 
here. 

Some of the finest Nasturtiums we 
ever grew were planted alongside a large 
rock. They were planted as an experi- 
ment and were a success. 

Sedums grow finely among rocks. 
There are creeping species, and others 
that grow two feet high. In color they 
vary from white and yellow, to pink 
and red; and there is an annual one that 
has blue flowers. Leaves also vary in 
color from green and white variegated, 
to purplish and cabbage color. 

Sempervivums will even grow on rocks 
here. They are dwarf, rosette like 
plants, until they get ready to flower 
then they push up from the center and 
form flower stems. There are both hardy 
and tender ones. Some of the tender 
ones have flower stems two feet high. 
(When grown in the greenhouse.) 

The Gazania perhaps would prove 
hardy in your state. It is a spreading 
plant with large yellow flowers with 
spots of black and white at the base 
of the petals. The plant likes a porous 
soil. Leaves are white and downy on 
the under side. Flowers close up at 
night and open again in the morning. 

Mirabilis longiflora Alba we have seen 
but have never grown them. The flower 
tubes are long and slender. The ex- 
panded flower is about an inch or less 
in diameter, considerable smaller than 
those of the common Four O'Clock, 
Mirabilis Jalapa. Have had the flowers 
of the later species remain closed when 
the weather. became cool in the Fall, 


but that could hardly be the reason in 
Arizona, could it? 


I. G. Noyes 





ENEMIES OF CATERPILLARS 
In reply to F. C. Lowery: 


There are many forms of parasitic. 


Diptera, (two winged flies,) and Hy- 
menoptera, (four winged flies,) which 
attack the larva of butterflies and moths, 
many of which are harmful to the human 
race. But those that contribute to the 
benefit of the human economy greatly 
off-set the harmful ones. 

In some cases the flies insert their 
ovipositor through the skin, depositing 
the egg below the surface; but in most 
cases they are laid on the surface, at- 
tached with a sticky solution, and are 
very hard to remove. In a few days the 
grub hatches and burrows its way into 
the caterpillar and feeds on the fatty 
tissues of the body until full fed, when 
it emerges through the skin and weaves 
its cocoon on the back of its host. Some- 
times there is only one, and sometimes 
thirty or more if of a smaller variety, of 
which there are 40,000 described speci- 
mens. 

They generally fall from the cater- 
pillar’s back when dry and emerge in 
a few days in the perfect stage, “the 
fly,” again to go through the cycle of 
their life history, i. e., egg, larva, cocoon, 
and insect. The caterpillars thus stung 
are no good and die soon after, so the 
flies are a great benefit to the gardener 
as several generations are produced in 
one year. 

The parasite insects are considered 
good scavengers, in some families; as 
they clean up much filth and dirt. Others 
are great helpers of the gardener and 
should be helped with their work as in 
the case of Family Anthocoridoe, a 
small beetle or flower bug, which are 
nearly all carnivorous, feeding on other 
insects; and the little Fripheleps, which 
I have seen at work in my garden, is a 
voracious enemy of plant lice, lace bugs, 
and other small tender insects. Some 
have been known to devour ants. 

Much more could be said, but as it 
is a study which requires a great deal 
of time and space, with lots of reference. 
I hope what little I have said will help 


some one. 
J. S. Hay, (Ont.) 


GROWING CANNAS FROM SEED 


I raised about fifty plants from seed 
last season, the seed being planted about 
the middle of April. The seed was 
soaked for two weeks in water, and at 
the end of that time they had started 
to put forth small white fibers. I planted 
them about three inches deep. They 
grew to the height of about thirty-six 
inches and made nice plants. When I 
took the bulbs from the ground, the fourth 
day of November, they were about two 
inches in diameter. 


THOMAS H. SuHipiey, (Md). 


HARDY PHLOX FROM SEED 


In answer to “Hardy Phlox from Seed,” 
which I saw in November FLOWER 
GROWER, will say that I had three plants 
blossom this year which were very 
pretty. The bunches were not large but 
each separate flower was good size and 
I presume they would have done better 
only it was so dry this Summer. If 
I’m not mistaken I bought the seed 
from Henry A. Dreer Seed Company. 
I planted them in the Fall of 1922. They 
must be planted in the Fall so the seed 
will freeze, and also the same year they 
are gathered. : 
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I believe I planted them about one- 
half inch deep. I intended to transplant 
them, and think they would have done 
much better, but did not have the bed 
ready so they had to remain where they 
were planted. This year I gathered and 
planted some seed from the few named 
ones which I bought just for an experi- 
ment. Of course I cannot say whether 
the ones I have from seed are like the 
plants they were taken from, but they 
are as pretty as any I bought. I think 
the seed cost ten cents and the plants 
would have been seventy-five cents to 
one dollar for the three. There are sev- 
eral which have not blossomed yet. 

Mrs. Davin TAYLOR 





With more pages in the Queries and 
Answers department next month we 
hope to reduce the large amount of 
material carried over from this issue. 

(EDITOR) 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1922, 1928, and 1924. 
A few of 1925. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of the 
years above stated, postpaid, $2.00. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 

MApISON Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 





Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00.. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


$1.00 [RISES $1.00 


Queen Caterina, Lord of June, B. Y. Mor- 
rison, Lent A. Williamson — $1.00 each. 
Fine, strong, true-to-name plants. Others 
attractively priced. 
Mrs. Caroline S. Rowell 
7323 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 


























Emma E. Patterson 


Gladiolus Grower 


BURLINGTON, °- WISCONSIN 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 








Cc CG THAYER | 


Grower of over one hundred varieties selected 
from all new, rare and standar 


OLI, 


will book orders until Dec. lst for fall delivery, 
_ — low prices. Write for just what you 


32 i Wallace Ave., New Castle, Pa, 








Bulbs for Fall Pianting 


SPECIAL POSTPAID OFFERS 

25 Darwin Tulips, assorted colors 

30 Single Early Tulips ** 

10 Large Hyacinths 

60 Crocus 

3 Named Peonies. All different 0 
Catalog yf all kinds Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Iris, Peonies, Lilies, etc., sent free. Sept.-Oct. delivery. 
The Edgewater Farms, Box 458, Sterling, Il. 


MORE PERFECT PEONIES-ty ¢ 


As Good as Any, and Better than 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies and 


New Catalogue and New Prices, 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Spee 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 
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Robert Wayman 


IMPORTER'AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 














BEER EERE EERE 
GLORIOUS PEONIES 


—— SEND FOR LIST 


ISAAC S. HENDRICKSON 
FLOWERFIELD, Box B, Long Island, N.Y. 





ISTINCTION the most exquisite of 
9 the Siberian Irises, 

3 Swamp Irises, white, yellow, pink, 
$1.C0 Ps he 4. Separately, 25c each. 


SNOWDROPS, 25 for 75c. STAR OF BETHLE- 
HEM, 25 for 60c. All postpaid. All ready now. Send 
for complete list. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, - - - Mo. 





From THE IRIS GARDENS ai 
Greenlands 


Roots carefully selected from the finest va- 
rieties to beautify your Garden. 


List on application. 
ROSALIE M. DAVIS 
P. 0. Box 127, - - Ashland, Va. 








Wales Road Gardens 


A. G. Britsch, Prop’r, 


Sta. A. Box 53 


Growers of “Worth-While” ya; 
of Peonies, Iris and Gladiol 

















DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


MAINE GROWN BULBS 
PURE STOCK — SPECIFIED SIZE 
MODERATE PRICES 














JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord St., PORTLAND, MAINE 











GLADIOLUS 


A postal puts your name on our cata- 
logue list for next year—wholesale or 
retail. Superior, true-to-name Oregon 
grown bulbs, raised under irrigation. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 South Liberty St., Salem, Oregon 








prepaid } 100 bulbs, 144” up, assorted ‘come 


Many are asking $5.00 for a collects 
like this. No less than 100 sold. 
LE GRON FLORAL CO, 
3842 Glendale Ave., TOLEDO, 

















BEEBE RBEE ERE 
ww NOW is the time to plant Ger- 4 


é man Iris. A fine col- e 
lection of mixed sorts, 10 for one 

a dollar or tive dollars per 100. If 4] 
desired add 10% for parcel post. 





GEO. H. CHRISTIE, LOCK BOX 426, BEVERLY, N.J. 











Oregon Grown Gladioli 


Coleman Gardens 
Box 24, Multnomah, Oregon 








PEONIES 


AND GLADIOLI 


W. A. SISSON 
Rosendale 








FOR NEXT SEASON 


You should get on my mailing list. I shall 
have many new Glads and several of the good 
newer ones in quantity. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove 
BURLINGTON - 














VERMONT 





GLADIOLI- My Gladiolus Guide 

Book is worth having. A Customer says: 
“Your system of classification and descrip- 

tion is the best I have seen.”’ Write for it. 

IRISES- Plant now. Best varieties, 
lowest prices. , ‘ 

ROSES- As exclusive representative 
for Eastern Canada of H. M. Eddie & Sons, 
Specialists in Canadian Grown Rose Stock, 
Sardis, B.C., I am offering the choicest 
grade of Budded H. T. and H. P. roses for 
fall delivery 1925 and spring 1926. Write 
me your requirements. 





J. W. CROW IRISES 
Lynnwood Ave., GLADIOLI 
SIMCOE, OUTDOOR ROSES 
Ontario HARDY LILIES 


Mention Flower Grower 

















IRIS at Wholesale 


Over 150 fine varieties at bargain prices, 
Just a few sample prices: 
Rhine Nixa, Lohengrins, Chester 
Hunt, Mithrus 
Juanita, Leda, Wyomissing, 
Nebelungen 
Khedive, Attraction, Honorabilis, 
Es | 


These prices are in 100 lotsonly. 250, 5% 


discount; 1000, 10% discount. If you wish 
others let us quote you. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
——- Premier Iris Growers —- 
SIOUX FALLS, = Ss. DAK. 























IRIS of QUALITY 


Best of the Old 
Newest of the New 


I grow a carefully selected list of the World’s 

Best Tall Bearded Iris, specializing in 
French and English novleties Jmported direct 
from the introducers. All stock true toname. 
Orders receive personal attention. 


Send for Descriptive List. Prices reasonable. 
H. Ss. JACKSON 


115 Lutz Avenue 
W. LaFAYETTE, INDIANA 














Consider Something 

in your business 
PEONIES grow into BLOOM and 
into MONEY while you are pionties 
Gladioli. Our new list, with brief de- 
scriptions, will aid in your selection of a 
few dependable varieties. NOW is the 
time to order. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 


356 North Freedom St., 
RAVENNA OHIO 


Toledaial E 


Special Mixture «vill 





I am offering three superb collectic 
Iris. The collections are made up of the ch 
cest varieties. The three collections fe 
excellent foundation for any Iris garden. 


Collection No.1 for $5.00—One 


Catarina, Anna Farr, and W. J. Fryer. 

Collection No. 2 for $3.00—One 
each of Prospero, Alcazar, Archevequgg 
line, Dalila and Princess Beatrice. 

Collection No. 3 for $1.00—One 
each of Kochii, Ma Mie, Lohengrin, P 
Laugier, Her Majesty, Fairy, Caprice 
Crimson King. Postage 3c per plant ¢ 
collections. 

150 other varieties — Send 
lists. Shipping to begin after July 25th. 








GEORGE SPITZER, 
West Lafayette, - 


AUSTIN'S GLADS 











of well cured bulbs. All 
Try our assortment of 2% 


or Canada. Ask for our 
sale list. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 
Wayland, - - 








Why Not Plant an Iris Garden? q | 


each of Crusader, Lent A. be Quet 


LINDENHURST PEONY AND IRIS GAR | 


We still have a fine assortmt 


more varieties (mixed) for 3% 
Add 25c for postage to 8tha 


RAR ARRREREREREREREBEB BE REGRET. 
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